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FIELD SERVICE 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 
Atlanta 1, Ga., 50 Whitehall St. SW. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 103 S. Gay St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 2 India St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St 
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Charleston 3, S. C., 18 Broad St. 
Charleston, W. Va., 103 U. S. 
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Chicago 4, Ill., 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Import Trade Promotion Vital 


in Meeting Today’s Challenges 


Wise Policies, Procedures, Essential in the Import Field 


HE DOLLAR TOTAL of American 

imports is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that most branches of Ameri- 
can trade and industry have reached 
new records in the past decade. Despite 
the great increases in domestic purchas- 
ing power and in exports, 1920 is still 
the record year for American imports 
with a total of $5,278,481,000. 

With 1947 imports of $4,190,900,000 up 
to October 1, it is apparent that the 
yearly total will probably establish a 
new value record of approximately 
$5,600,000,000. Such a figure still leaves, 


however, a large gap between our mer-: 


chandise exports and imports. 

The present year’s imports point to 
the probability that the increased pro- 
duction in Europe, which would result 
from the operation of the Marshall Plan 
proposals, would add further to the ma- 
terials and products available from that 
Continent in 1948, where the unbalance 
in our trade is proportionately greater 
than in the rest of the world. 


Basie Considerations 


For many years the American Nation 
has been laying waste its basic resources. 
The stimulated demand and vastly in- 
creased consumption of our raw mate- 
rials during the war period have made 
us conscious of the fact that the supplies 
of many necessary raw materials have 
been heavily depleted, in some cases be- 
low a reasonable margin of safety. One 
important avenue of conservation is 
through importing those critical sup- 
plies which are essential to the main- 
tenance of the current high production 
levels. Closely akin and to a certain ex- 
tent overlapping, are the requirements 
of those “strategics” necessary in periods 
of national emergency. 

Perhaps the current factor which more 
than any other is accelerating an evolu- 
tion in trade policy is the growing short- 
age of American dollars in the posses- 
sion of foreign countries. This problem 
stems from the fact that the postwar 
demand for American goods and services 
has been maintained at record peacetime 
levels without a commensurate increase 
in our purchases abroad. The net result 
of this exceptional flow of exports has 
been the drawing down of dollar bal- 
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By Perry J. 


STEVENSON, Assistant to Associate Director, Office of 


International Trade, Department of Commerce 


ances, in some cases to a dangerous level. 
As a natural sequence, there has been a 
trend on the part of important manu- 
facturers and exporters to develop new 
import branches of their business as a 
direct means of providing dollars with 
which their oversea importers could 
purchase the manufactured products of 
the American seller. In other cases, ex- 
porters have endeavored to find in barter 
a method whereby they could maintain 
their present level of exports or at least 
minimize the effect of the growing wide- 
spread shortage of American dollars. 


Import Advisory Body 


In line with this new emphasis, the 
Office of International Trade has set up 
an Import Advisory Committee, includ- 
ing in its membership a representative 
cross section of the import activities of 
the country. While advisory commit- 
tees are not a new device, the appoint- 
ment of this group in 1946 was the first 
time the Department of Commerce has 
had a group of this character especially 
to aid the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Department in the development of 
import trade promotion programs. The 
establishment of an Import Advisory Di- 
vision in the Office of International 
Trade in 1945, even though it had a short 
existence, also gave impetus to special 
import studies and to focusing attention 
on their importance in the national econ- 
omy. After the usual trial-and-error ap- 
proach, it was finally recognized that the 
techniques which had been developed for 
the promotion of exports were, with “re- 
verse English,’ those most suitable to the 
practical day-by-day assistance needed 
by both new and established importers. 

Incidentally, the problem of the Office 
of International Trade is not radically 
different from that of any business. We 
have added a new “line.” In addition, 
therefore, to taking care of the heavy 
demand for assistance to our exporters, 
we have to build a new clientele—which 
requires advertising our wares. Judging 
by the volume of inquiries received, ex- 
cept in our New York Regional Office and 
sporadically in other areas, we have to 
create a knowledge of our end product 
just the same as any other producer. 


New Directives 


In the ‘manufacturing department” a 
number of*important steps have been 
taken. The Foreign Service of the 
United States has been given by the De- 
partment of State, at the request of the 
Office of International Trade (under 
date of March 3, 1947), fundamental di- 
rectives under which it is instructed as 
a permanent policy “to report on the 
potentialities of their districts as sup- 
pliers on a sustained basis of materials 
and products for export to the United 
States and especially to report such in- 
formation as would be of assistance to 
U. S. importers.” The Foreign Service 
was also informed that “as a general rule 
the requirements of the U. S. importing 
interests are entitled to receive the same 
attention from Foreign Service officers 
as would be given to U. S. exporting in- 
terests.” Through this step, import 
promotion was placed for the first time 
on the same basis as assistance in export 
trade promotion, including visitors, in- 
quiries, and trade reports. 

Subsequently, the Foreign Service was 
supplied with a special form for report- 
ing import trade opportunities. Owing 
to the specialized character of our im- 
port trade, considerably more detail has 
to be developed in order that the pros- 
pective American importer can deal ef- 
fectively with proposals of the oversea 
seller. This new form was developed in 
cooperation with the Department of 
State and with the assistance of the Im- 
port Advisory Committee and the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers. 
The first extensive review of the results 
obtained through the publication of 
these trade leads is now under prepara- 
tion by the Commercial and Economic 
Section of the American Embassy in 
London. It is hoped that as a result of 
this review the Office of International 
Trade will soon know the causes 
underlying the disappointing lack of re- 
sults so far secured from import trade 
opportunities submitted by Foreign Serv- 
ice officers in London: Whether this is 
due to trade obstacles, such as high 
prices, or whether these new prospects 
have not been sufficiently publicized, or 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Baltimore Scores Advances 


in Role of World-Trade Port 


Exemplifies Progress in Furtherance of ‘Two-Way Commerra | 
| £ , erce 


HE CITY OF BALTIMORE has been 

serving the United States and foreign 
countries as an international seaport for 
more than 200 years. Its natural harbor, 
which projects right into the heart of the 
city, has approximately 40 miles of deep- 
water frontage and has been a predomi- 
nant factor in the city’s continuous 
growth through the years. Many large, 
medium, and small industrial manufac- 
turers and processors that require water- 


EpiTror’s NoTte.—This is one in a series of 
articles which ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
is publishing from time to time—telling of 
the world-trade efforts, aims, and facilities 
of various business centers in this country 
(New Orleans was discussed Oct. 6, 1945; St. 
Louis, May 17, 1947; and Miami, August 23, 
1947). In such presentations, this magazine 
feels that considerable scope should be 
given to the distinctly local points of view 
and the element of civic pride—potent gen- 
erators, always, of commercial! successes. 


By Joun Weber, District Manager, and Staff of Baltimore District Office 


Department of Commerce 


front factory sites for “most economical 
competitive operation” use extensive fa- 
cilities along the Baltimore harbor. 

The city’s location in relation to inland 
industrial centers, its numerous diversi- 
fied industries, processors, ship-servicing 
establishments, harbor and shipping fa- 
cilities, railroads, trucking establish- 
ments, and the like make Baltimore one 
of the most important and active indus- 
trial areas and shipping points in the 
United States, for handling export, im- 
port, coastal, and intercoastal traffic. 

The main ship channel of the port is 
20 miles long and 600 feet wide, with a 
minimum depth of 35 feet. There are 
several subsidiary channels 35 feet deep 
and from 400 to 600 feet in width. Ships 
clearing or coming into the port now 
have two routes to or from the Atlantic 
Ocean. The principal route is via the 
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Chesapeake Capes, while the other 
through the Chesapeake and Delawar 
Ship Canal, a sea-level, toll-free water. 
way open to 25-foot shipping. 


Excellent Facilities Available 


The port is well equipped with modem 
facilities for expeditious and economia) 
handling of both cargo and vessels, It 
has 4 railroad marine terminals; nearly 
300 piers, wharves, and docks; 3 graip 
elevators; 8 ore cranes; 30 public gep. 
eral-merchandise warehouses; 4 ¢oaj 
piers; and 14 ship-repair yards. | 
over, at Baltimore piers are 
equipped so that and rail meet 

The grain elevators have a combined 
storage capacity of more than 12,000,000 
bushels and can load 4,250,000 bushels in 
a 10-hour period, while the coal piers can 
load an aggregate of about 100,000 tons 
in a 10-hour period. 

Such facilities, together with the ship 
channels, represent a capital investment 
of more than $200,000,000, and approxi- 
mately 25,000 workers are directly em- 


More- 
many 
ships 


ployed in shipping and related maritime | 


activities. 

The Port of Baltimore is well provided 
with storage warehouse facilities, a num- 
ber of which are situated directly on the 
waterfront, where cargo may be trans- 


ferred between vessel and warehouse by | 


ship’s tackle. Others are located imme- 
diately adjacent to the waterfront and 
are generally situated in good relation- 
ship to steamship and railroad terminals. 
Many are of modern construction and 
equipped with fire-prevention devices 
and modern mechanical handling equip- 
ment. Numerous United States Internal 
Revenue and Customs bonded ware- 
houses are available, and several large 
cold-storage warehouses offer facilities 
for perishable products. 

There are about 30 local public gen- 
eral-merchandise warehouses—exclusive 
of pier warehouses operated by the rail- 
roads and those maintained by the truck 
lines—suitable for the accommodation of 
products requiring water-borne trans- 
portation. The seven largest warehouse 
companies under this category operate 


facilities which have an aggregate stor- ' 


age space of 2,858,590 square feet, and 
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for public warehousing of perishable 
goods there are three major terminals 
having a freezer space of 1,143,507 cubic 


feet. re 
In addition to the storage facilities for 








general cargo provided by the storage 
warehouses, there are large areas of land 
available on or adjacent to the water- 
1erce front for ground storage of bulk freight, 
such as steel, lumber, rails, scrap. The 
Office, capacity of ground storage space con- 
trolled by the railroads in Baltimore har- 
bor is 4,500 freight cars. 
Inca’ | Water Traffic, September 1947 
) Baltimore’s world-wide steamship con- 
nections have more than doubled during 
the past year. Foreign and domestic 
ilable destinations served from this port have 
increased from 70 to 145, and there are 
modem} ow 176 monthly scheduled general- 
Nomical cargo sailings in all trades compared 
sels. It with 111 a year ago. 
» Nearly A total of 95 monthly scheduled ves- 
3 grain <6} sailings are operating from Baltimore 
lic gen- in oversea commerce, compared with a 
4 coal former 55, and oversea lines serving the 
More- port have increased in a year from 19 to Courtesy Export and Import Bureau, Baltimore Assn. of Commerce 
ers are 37. Intercoastal and coastwise sailings Loading a full cargo of 125-ton locomotives and tenders for shipment to France, at the Locust 
il meet have jumped from 46 to 81 monthly, and Point Crane Pier of one of the great port-city’s railroads. 
ombined domestic ports served from 15 to 29. 
2,000,000 During the month of September 1947, more led all United States ports in water- Case of Crude Rubber 
ishels in .-s seven new or reestablished services be- borne export tonnage for April, May, and 
viers can gan at Baltimore, operating to 18 ports June of 1947. Even in June when Ameri- In the chart on page 7 which shows the 
000 tons of call, and oversea lines are now han- can exports dwindled slightly, a 10 per- five leading import commodities coming 
dling cargoes to or from many important cent increase in tonnage over that of through the Baltimore Port, no repre- 
the ship World areas not served by the port last May was accomplished at Baltimore. sentation is made of the noteworthy 
: year. In import tonnage received for this growth in other commodities received. 
estment same period, Baltimore ranked third, and As a concrete example of expansion on 
el Leader in Export Tonnage in combined water-borne export-import a lesser product, one may mention that 
‘tly em- . ~ ag t age itr A et - the vear ‘rude r 7 : alti- 
bs. onnage it ranked second. For the year crude rubber coming through the Balti 
naritime | Figures submitted by the Census Bu- 1946 Baltimore ranked second in export more Port in 1946 constituted (in vol- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Com- tonnage shipped, and third in import ume) 13.5 percent of the total U. S. im- 
provided | merce (Report FT972) show that Balti- tonnage received. ports of this commodity—and Baltimore 
, a num- ranked second as a rubber-receiving port. 
y on the This condition contrasts sharply with the 
e trans- situation in some earlier years. In 1925, 
louse by | for instance, only 1.2 percent of the Na- 
d imme- tion’s total crude-rubber imports came 
ont and | through Baltimore; in 1941, Baltimore’s 
relation- share had risen to 6.2 percent. The ad- 
rminals. vance in 1846 to more than double the 
ion and percentage recorded 5 years before looms 
devices unquestionably as a significant gain. 
ig equip- 
nternal ° 
. sa Banana Imports High 


ral large | 
facilities | 





Baltimore’s modern banana-import 
terminal has one to three vessels arriv- 
ing weekly, depending on the season, with 


lic gen- full cargoes of bananas from Central and 
xclusive South America, the West Indies, and 
the rail- Mexico. The pier is more than 530 feet 
he truck long and has a depth of water alongside 
jation of of 24 feet at mean low water. 
e trans- Electrically operated conveyor-type 
arehouse unloaders are used to discharge bananas 
operate Courtesy Export and Import Bureau, Baltimore Assn. of Commerce either directly into freight cars, on car- 
te stor ' The 4,250,000-bushel-capacity grain elevator at Lower Canton, Baltimore Harbor—belonging floats alongside vessel, or for loading in 
eet, and to one of the four railroads that serve the port. commercial trucks. A total of 1,597,000 
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Modern waterfront plant of a large chemical concern (importers of pyrites and exporters of 
superphosphates) at Curtis Bay, Baltimore Harbor. 


bunches were unloaded in Baltimore 
from March through June 1947. 


Quantities of Principal Exports 


On this page there is presented a chart 
portraying the three principal export 
items in the trade of the Port of Balti- 
more. Turning from the graphic repre- 
sentation of value to a specific statement 
of weight units, one finds that 11,311,- 
381,000 pounds of coal and related fuels, 
2,277,483,000 pounds of grain and grain 
preparations, and 781,835,000 pounds of 
steel-mill products were exported from 
Baltimore Port during the first 6 months 
of 1947. 

Considered from any standpoint, these 
figures may justly be regarded as im- 
pressive. , 


Immensely Varied Products 


In view of the strategic location of 
Baltimore insofar as water, rail, truck- 
ing, and air shipping are concerned, in 
relation both to domestic and to foreign 
markets, many types of industry are 
located in the area, including several 
recent additions. A partial list of dif- 
ferent types of industries now in opera- 
tion includes— 


Sugar refining; 

Shipbuilding and repairing; 

Chemical processing plants including or- 
ganic, inorganic, and fertilizer products; 

Major soap plant; 

Metal-can factories; 

Vegetable and fruit canning facilities; 

Tea and spices; 

Paint and varnish manufacturers; 

Box manufacturers; 

Steel making and steel-making byproducts 
industry; 

Electrical equipment; 

Aircraft and aircraft-accessory manufac- 
turers; 

Transportation equipment; 

Radio and electronic equipment; 

X-ray equipment; 


Automobile parts; 

Insulating materials; 

Lumber planing mills; 

Plumbing equipment; 

Many household-equipment products. 


To “Service” World Traders 


To handle the vast quantity of imports 
and exports clearing and being received 
through Baltimore Port, two banking in- 


stitutions have direct foreign conneg, 
tions in many countries, and other bank, 
use institutions in other cities for theiy 
foreign banking and exchange matters 

A large group of freight forwarden ) 
customhouse brokers, foreign shipping 
insurance companies, oversea Packaging 
firms, and export-import merchants ar 
available to cover all foreign-transactioy 
matters. 





Industry’s Recent Expansion 


During the year 1946, 75 new many. | 
facturing enterprises were started ang 
126 organizations were expanded—which 
developments added 11,000 Baltimor 
workers to manufacturing-industry pay | 
rolls. In terms of dollars invested, capj. 
tal covering these new and expanded in. 
dustries amounted to $65,000,000. 

For the first 8 months of 1947, 40 ney 
manufacturing businesses were estab. 
lished and 97 firms expanded; this added 
3,400 additional workers to Baltimore 
pay rolls, and this expansion and new 
industry represented $27,000,000 of in. 
vested capital. | 





A new ultra-modern Baltimore air. 


New Airport Being Built | 


port is now being constructed approxi- | 


mately 7 miles southwest from the center 
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of Baltimore City on a 3,000-acre site. 
Some 60 percent of the earth moving has 
peen finished to date, and final comple- 
tion in 1949 is expecied. The two 6,000- 
foot runways and one 8,000-foot runway, 
designed for the heaviest aircraft now 
in existence or anticipated, will have a 
super-compact foundation on which 
about 15 inches of combination tar and 
asphalt-base slag will be placed. 

The main three-story administration 
building consisting of about 200,000 
square feet will comprise a main build- 
ing and three principal wings. The In- 
ternational Wing, which will house 
United States Customs, Immigration, 
and Public Health Services, is designed 
to accommodate oversea passengers, air 
mail, and air-cargo commodities. Bal- 
timore is vigorously girding itself to 
meet all the requirements of the interna- 
tional aspects of the Air Age. 


World-Trade Bodies Active 


The Export and Import Bureau has 
been a department of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce since 1924. Be- 
fore being connected with the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, it was known as the 
Export and Import Board of Trade, hav- 
ing been organized as such in 1919. This 
Bureau and all the other arms of the 





Courtesy Export and Import Bureau, Baltimore Assn. of Commerce 


One of Baltimore Port’s special bulk-cargo facilities. These cranes have established numerous 
port records for the unloading of ores, sulfur, and similar bulk materials. 


Association of Commerce are actively en- 
gaged, as a business and civic organiza- 
tion, in carefully planning, developing, 
and coordinating projects with Federal, 
State, City, and business officials so that 
Baltimore can continue to progress as a 
worthy modern national and interna- 
tional seaport, desirable for manufactur- 
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ing and marketing, and thereby remain 
a vital cog in our country’s aim of “better 
two-way world trade.” 

To summarize the Export-Import Bu- 
reau’s work: it acts as a clearing-house 
for all matters relating to commerce, 
shipping, and physical development of 
the port. Under a practical and realistic 
program, its functions are— 

To develop and expand the port’s for- 
eign, intercoastal, and coastwise steam- 
ship services; 

To increase the operating efficiency of 
the harbor through physical improve- 
ments and additions to harbor facilities; 

To maintain equitable rail and water 
transportation and reasonable port and 
terminal charges and practices; 

To assist in developing export and im- 
port merchandising activities in the 
Baltimore area; and— 

To increase the traffic moving through 
the port between interior points of the 
United States and foreign, intercoastal, 
and coastwise points. 

Private and City associations playing 
a big part in Baltimore Port operations 
and activities include the Steamship 
Trade Association of Baltimore, the Bu- 
reau of Harbors of the Department of 
Public Works of the City of Baltimore, 
the Harbor Advisory Board, the Port De- 
velopment Commission, and the Mari- 
time Exchange and Propeller Club. 

Most of the larger foreign countries 
have consular offices and representatives 
located in Baltimore. 


Commerce Department’s 
Services 


The Baltimore District Office of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, like the 
Department’s other Field Offices, assists 
United States firms engaged in export- 

(Continued on p. 32) 





British Advertising Changes 
Under Impact of New Conditions 


Demand Big, Rates High; Shortages Are Deterrent Factor 


XPENDITURE FOR ADVERTISING 

in Great Britain during 1946 
amounted to £17,000,000. Of this sum 
the Government spent £1,250,000. An-- 
nual expenditure before the war approx- 
imated £28,700,000, the Government be- 
ing responsible for £8,000,000. 

The Government’s policy in wartime 
was to keep advertising within reason- 
able bounds, to promote good will for 
brand names, and the sums permitted 
were based on a percentage of prewar 
business. Official propaganda to assist 
the war effort was naturally given the 
highest priority, and British advertising 
agencies were employed almost exclu- 
sively. Today, of the more than 3,000 
advertising agencies operating, several 
of the most prominent and active are 
either United States firms or have con- 
nections in the United States. 

In postwar Britain, advertising is in 
general handicapped by a sellers’ market 
and, to a certain extent, by official atti- 
tudes toward publicity other than that in 
furtherance of governmental programs. 
Those programs center around food and 
fuel conservation, recruitment for the 
armed forces or the industrial effort, the 
export drive, salvage drives, road-safety 
campaigns, and the general promotion of 
good will. 

The most popular media are newspa- 
pers, magazines, space allotted in the 
public transport systems, posters, trade 
journals, and motion-picture advertising. 
The Government is averse to billboard 
advertising in the countryside. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation does 
not permit radio advertising. The only 
outside station ‘(of any consequence) 
with British listeners is the Radio Lux- 
embourg Advertising Limited, a firm with 
British connections broadcasting in Eng- 
lish from Luxembourg. Until recently 
this company required British advertisers 
to pay for time in dollars, but is. reported 
now to be accepting sterling. 


Newspapers 


Present advertising charges in the 
United Kingdom are inflated because of 
the lack of paper, the high costs of labor 
and printing, and the heavy demand for 
available space. A brief comparison of 
today’s rates with those in effect before 
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By M. A. CoLesrook, United States Embassy, London 


the war is presented in the following 
paragraphs, for various media. 

In 1939, well-known London newspa- 
pers charged about £6 10s. per single 
column inch. The same space costs £20 
in 1947. Most newspaper advertising is 
done to maintain good will and brand 
names. Generally only one advertise- 
ment can be inserted per month. The 
size is limited and depends to some ex- 
tent on the importance of the announce- 
ment and the past association between 
the advertising firm and the newspaper. 


Magazines 


The situation with respect to popular 
magazines is much the same as that for 
newspapers. A well-known weekly jour- 
nal for women which charged £110 per 
page in 1939 is now asking double this 
amount. A weekly magazine featuring 
pictorial news, with a circulation of 
1,000,000, charged £250 per page before 
the war and today charges £960. A 
world-famous economic journal charged 
£20 per page in 1939; its advertisers now 
pay £80 for the same space. 


Trade Journals 


Advertising rates of trade journals 
have not mounted to such a great extent 
as those of popular magazines. Their 
character and more static circulation 
partially account for this. Some, more- 
over, are given better paper allocations. 
This applies particularly to the export 
publications, since exports are so essen- 
tial to British recovery. The prewar 
charge for a page of advertising in a 
widely read journal for butchers was 
£45s. as compared with £5 at present. 
A building journal in 1939 charged £16 
16s. for the space for which it charges 
£25 5s. today. A prominent motor-trade 
magazine charged £36 per page in 1939 
and asks £50 at present. 


Public Transport 


Advertising space in busses, subway 
and suburban trains has become increas- 
ingly popular, owing to the great num- 
bers of London people who use such 
transport—about 12,000,000 daily—and, 
as in other instances, to the scarcity of 
advertising space elsewhere. 


Outside posters on busses formerly cost 
10s. 6d. per week compared with ls 
today for the 17’6’’ x 2142” size. jp. 
side roof cards, 26’’ x 8’’, which before 
the war were contracted for a 6-months 
period at 12s. 6d. per panel, are now 25s. 
per panel. 
right panels over windows 6%4’’ wide by 
2534’’ deep ‘in plastic) cost 30s. per 
annum in 1939 compared with 465s. per 


annum now. The minimum contract ac. | 


cepted in suburban trains is 1,000 train 
compartments over a year’s period. This 
space was charged for at the rate of 10s, 
6d. each panel per annum. At present 
the charge is 12s. 


Billboards 


The prewar cost of a 16-sheet-area 
120’’-x-80"’ billboard poster was about 
2s. 8d. per week, depending on the loca- 
tion. This price has risen to 6s. per 16- 
sheet poster. Billboard advertising is in- 
creasingly popular in urban districts 
throughout Great Britain—again prob- 
ably because of lack of space in news- 
papers and magazines. It is not op- 
posed by Government bodies in these 
areas to such a degree as in country dis- 
tricts. In cities, most of this advertising 
is seen over “blitzed’’ areas or where it 
does not clash with churches, historic 
buildings, and monuments. 


Radio Advertising 


As no broadcasting for commercial 
purposes is permitted in the British Isles, 
time on the Luxembourg radio is ordi- 
narily much sought after, because of 
lack of space in other media. The pre- 
war charge was £125 per quarter-hour 
This price has dropped to £77 because of 
the falling off of radio audiences caused 
by the lack of radios. This is the only 
form of advertising which is less expen- 
sive than before the war. 


Motion-Picture Advertising 


The expense of motion-picture adver- 
tising has increased from £15 for 5 min- 
utes’ screen time to £10 for 2 minutes. 
Advertising shorts are gaining in popu- 
larity, because of larger audiences and 
shortage of other publicity features. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Two New Trade 
Inquiries from Japan 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from Japan, the Department of 
Commerce reminds readers that further 
information concerning them cannot be 
provided, and that current World Trade 
Directory Reports are not available nor 
obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in Japan, 
interested United States firms should by 
all means acquaint themselves with 
these conditions before entering into cor- 
respondence with these firms. Detailed 
information on trading conditions is 
available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

Japan—Victor Trading Co., P. O. Box 601 
Tokyo Central, Tokyo, wishes to export fish- 
ing nets, bamboo fishing rods, and amber 
necklaces, 
ments. 

Japan—The Zenyo-Kogyo Co., Ltd., Nippon- 
Seimei Bldg., Kawaramati, Shijo St., Kyoto 
a commission agent dealing in paints, pig- 
ments, dyes, porcelain wares, and textiles, 


wishes to contact American importers and 
exporters 


brooches, rings, and other orna- 


Deep-Well and Pumping 
Equipment for Mexico 


An intensified program of deep-well 
drilling and installation of pumping 
machinery planned by the Government 
of the Mexican Federal District to in- 
crease the critically short water supply 
Suggests possible trade opportunities for 
United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. 

The program is reported to call for 
sinking during the coming year at least 
80 deep wells ranging in depth from 200 
to 300 meters, with an electrically driven 
vertical turbine-type deep-well pump to 
be installed at each well. These pumps 
are to be capable of lifting the water, 
which usually stands at about 100 meters 
below the surface, and pumping it into 
water mains at a pressure of 20 to 30 
pounds per square inch. 

While the size of the motors on the 
Wells will depend on test showings of 
each individual well, it is thought that 
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the motors will range from 100 to 150 
horsepower. 

About 60 percent of the Federal Dis- 
trict’s present potable water supply re- 
portedly flows by gravity from five 
springs near Xochimilco in the south- 
eastern part of the district to the Xochi- 
pingo pumping station, from where it is 
lifted into the Dolores reservoirs. These 


a 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


springs are being dredged and additional 
deep wells are being sunk in the southern 
area to feed the main pumping station. 
Pumping capacity is to be increased by 
at least 3,000 horsepower. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Mexico City, companies already estab- 
lished there will probably perform the 
work of deep-well drilling. It is pointed 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 


quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 


for $1 each. 


Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 


concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 


ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. 


(It is recognized 


that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ttes for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 


have been received. 


However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 


negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Alabaster, Statues, and Wood Carvings: 30. 

Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 
sories; 9, 38, 41, 44. 

Beverages: 24. 

Building Materials: 7 

Canvas Items; 22 

Ceramics: 21 

Chains: 38 

Chemicals; 10, 20, 28, 47. 

Clothing and Accessories: 11, 12, 23, 28 

Communications and Electrification Equip- 
ment; 3 

Crayons (Soapstone) ; 27 

Dairy Equipment: 2 

Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 53 

Fibers: 15 

Foodstuffs: 5, 14, 31, 50, 54 

Furniture: 17, 19, 25 

Gold and Silver Articles 

Glassware; 30 

Hardware: 36. 

Hops: 20. 

Hospital and Laboratory Equipment and Sup- 
plies; 2. 

Household Furnishings: 2, 19, 

Jewelry Findings: 49. 

Leather Goods: 17, 30 


18, 30. 


30, 53 


Lumber: 28. 

Machine Tools; 3. 

Machinery (Industrial): 1, 2, 3, 8, 13, 32, 37, 
39, 46, 48, 49. 

Metals and Minerals: 41. 

Novelties: 17. 

Nursery Items: 16, 17, 28. 

Office Equipment: 34. 

Optical Goods: 43. 

Paintings: 30. 

Patent Cutter: 26. 

Plastic Material: 45. 

Plumbing Supplies; 2. 

Railway Equipment: 4. 

Rattan and Bamboo: 28. 

Refrigeration: 2. 

Rubber Hose: 44. 

Scientific Instruments and Equipment: 43. 

Shell: 28. 

Stainless-Steel Equipment; 2. 

Steel Sheets: 3, 51. 

Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
ments: 1, 7 

Textiles: 9, 10, 30, 33, 42, 52. 

Toys; 17. 

Wire: 40. 

Wood Flour: 29. 











out, however, that the additional elec- 
trical and pumping equipment for both 
the wells and the Xochipingo pumping 
station must be purchased. 

In connection with this phase of the 
project, interested firms are advised to 
write to the individual in charge, Ing. 
Eduardo Molina, Director, Aguas y Sane- 
amiento del Distrito Federal, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. 


SCO Offers German-Owned 
Italian Raw Silk 


The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced the sale of 41 bales of Italian 
raw silk (about 4,000 kilograms), of the 
following specifications: 13/15, 16/18, 
14/16, and 20/22 ds. This German-owned 
goods, stored in Zurich, is the property 
of Franz Holstein, Krefeld. 

Interested United States buyers and 
importers may obtain further informa- 
tion by communicating with the SCO, 
section for Liquidation of German Assets, 
Zurich, Switzerland, prior to December 
31, 1947. 


New Zealand Seeks Bids on 


Transmission Towers 


New Zealand’s State Hydroelectric De- 
partment, in connection with its project 
to erect five new substations (see earlier 
announcements in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY: July 26, August 2, August 16, 
September 13, October 11, November 8, 
and November 15), now calls for bids to 
supply the following equipment: 

Galvanized steel transmission line 
towers for Cobb - Stoke - Waimangaroa 
transmission lines. Contract No. 61, Sec- 
tion 103 Nelson. Bids close at 4 p. m., 
February 17, 1948. 

One copy of tender, including condi- 
tions of contract, drawings, and speci- 
fications, is available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Also, copies of specifications 
may be obtained from the office of the 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Venezuelan Navy To 
Buy Hydraulic Dredge 


United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers are asked to furnish catalogs and 
to quote earliest delivery date and price 
c. i. f. or f. o. b. on a hydraulic dredge 
required by the Venezuelan Navy. Speci- 
fications are as follows: Suction from 18 
to 20 inches, discharge of 20 inches, 
dredging from 35 to 40 feet, dredge sweep 
of 180 degrees beam to beam astern. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to Joseph Jah- 
jah, Oficina Técnica “Oticu,”’ Miracielos 
a Hospital No. 60, Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Correction 


In reporting the desire of Lyari S. R. L., 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to find a market for 
a new-type battery FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WereEkLy, November 1, page 8), the retail 
price in Argentina for this device and the 
flashlight in which it is used was erroneously 
quoted at US$0.25. Actually, the complete 
unit retails at approximately US$7.50. 


(see 








Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Francis George Irving, repre- 
senting G. Mowling & Son Pty. Ltd., White- 
hall Street, Footscray, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for the 
manufacture of stearine, oleine, and glycerin; 
also, he wishes to investigate the latest proc- 
esses used in treatment of edible fats and 
vegetable oils. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 12, via San Francisco, for a visit of 8 to 10 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & 
Son, 16 North Michigan, Chicago, Ill., or 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Peoria, Pittsburgh, and 
New York. 

2. England—Harry T. Andrews, represent- 
ing Andrews Technical Equipment Co., Al- 
bany Works, Twerton, Bath, Somerset, is 
interested in purchasing stainless steel fabri- 
cated equipment, as follows: dairy equip- 
ment, surgical instruments, medical and 
household hollowware, sinks and drainboards 
(both separate and attached to kitchen 
units), chemical plant (both small- and full- 
scale), cutlery, and refrigerators. Scheduled 
to arrive November 25, via New York City, 
for a visit of 25 days. U.S. address: c/o R. J. 
Dixon Co., 138 East Street, New York 16, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Greenville (Mich.), Detroit, Meriden, and New 
Britain. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 8.) 

3. Hungary—tiIng. Laszlo Bischitz, Nagya- 
tadi Szabo-u. 20, Budapest, VII, is interested 
in the following: transformer and dynamo 
steel sheets; apparatus for electrification 
purposes, using single-phase current; tele- 
phone equipment; equipment for recovery of 
sulphur; machine tools; and power station 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the begin- 
ning of December for an indefinite period 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. G. Peterdy, 370 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York 25, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Netherlands—J. J. G 
representing C. V. Locospoor, 78 Bezuiden- 
houtscheweg, The Hague, is interested in (1) 
purchasing light railway material, weights 
from 16 to 80 pounds, new and re-laying; ac- 
cessories; rolling stock, tipping wagons, ez- 
cavators; and light Diesel locomotives; (2) 
obtaining an agency for wire rope, ungalvan- 
ized flexible plow steel, of 13, 16, 19, and 22 
mm. diameter; and (3) selling in the United 
States re-laying rails of 45-pound weight and 
cast-iron scrap. He is now in the United 
States until January 31, 1948. U.S. address: 
“- Shipowner Agency, 39 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Washington 

5. Netherlands—Wouter Kniese, represent- 
ing N. V. Cacao- & Chocoladefabriek “Ba- 
ronie,” 83 Nieuwe Haven, Schiedam, is inter- 
ested in selling candy and confectionery. 
Scheduled to arrive November 24, via New 
York City, for a visit of 14 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: “, Netherlands Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., Room 721, 41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 


M. Cornelissen, 


Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, Detrojt 
Chicago, and Holland (Mich.). , 
6. Netherlands—J. W. M. T. van Breukelen 
representing Lobo & Wijnbergen, Beethoven. 
straat 90A, Amsterdam, is interested in agp. 
quiring American export agencies for a ney 
organization which his firm wishes to estab. 
lish in the United States. Scheduled to ay. 
rive December 2, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 to6 months. U.S. address: % Ew 
Lentz & Son, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Jackson 
(Mich.), Akron, and Rochester (N. Y,), 

7. Palestine—Elie Eliachar, Mizpa Bldg,, 
Jaffa Road, Jerusalem, representing The 
Financial, Industrial & Building (Buildeo) 
Co. Ltd.; Palestine Housing Corp. (Palhouse) 
Ltd.; Palestine Milling & Trading Co, Ltd, 
Haifa, and Isaac Eliachar, Ltd., Jerusalem, jg 
interested in all aspects of building actiy. 
ities, especially building materials and . 
nancing of construction. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of November, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: ™ Straight 
Construction Corp., 11 East Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

8. Palestine—Uszer Frenkiel, 68 Maze St. 
Tel-Aviv, representing Palestine Cotton Mills, 
Ltd., and S. B. Frenkel & Sons, is interested 
in new developments in machinery for the 
following industries: paper, cardboard, Plas- 
tics, spinning, and weaving. Scheduled to 
arrive November 3, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: % Hotel 
Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Lowell, Boston, Bir. 
mingham, Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

9. Portugal—Antero Goncalves, represent- 
ing Santos e Goncalves Ltda., 53—1°, Rua dos 
Douradores, Lisbon, is interested in obtaining 
additional American lines for merchandising 
in Angola, particularly automobile accessories 
and printed cotton fabrics. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 23, via New York City, for a 
visit of 5 or 6 weeks. U.S. address: “, Portu- 
guese Consulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Akron, and Boston 


Licensing Opportunities 


10. France—M. Jean Prudent Bougaud, 88 
rue de la Saussiere, Boulogne-sur-Seine 
(Seine), has developed a method for fabri- 
cation of artificial manure (patent recently 
applied for), in which he wishes to interest 
American firms or associations 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Import Opportunities 


11. Colombia—Andrés 
Antioquia (Antioquia), wish to export 
panama-type hats (washed, pressed, and 
dried) Firm has six grades of hats avail- 
able, and state they can export 24,000 hats 
each month 

12. Denmark—E. Jensen & Sen Handske- 
fabrik, 40 Olfert Fischersgade, Copenhagen 
K., have available for export 70 to 100 dozen 
each month of first-quality Danish calfskin 
gloves for men and women. Firm states 
gloves will be inspected by the Danish au- 
thorities, viz, ‘‘Industriraadet,”’ Copenhagen. 

13. Denmark—Niels Svrensen Factory, 95, 
Th. Nielsensgade, Herning, desire to export 
and obtain agency in the United States for 
parafinizers and moulds. A descriptive leaf- 
let of the equipment offered is available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Londono e Hijos, 
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14. Denmark—Sukkervarefabriken “Kyben- 
navn” A/S., 31-33 Bragesgade, Copenhagen 
N., desire to export and seek representation 
in the United States for all kinds of hard 
and filled candies. Firm states they can ship 
12 to 15 tons each month. 

15. Dominican Republic—Leon  Braune, 
Hotel Checoslovaquia, Ciudad Trujillo, wishes 
to sell locally produced coir fiber in the 
United States. 

16. England—Ernest Arthur Boyd, 26 Town 
Court Lane, Petts Wood, Kent, wishes to ex- 
port hand-made baby carriage covers. 

17. England—Neuweiler & Co. Ltd., Black 
Flag Works, Pottery Street, Castleford, Yorks., 
desires to export and obtain representatives 
for cottagecraft novelties and furniture; 
leather goods such as school bags, brief cases, 
toys, nursery items, and stools. 

18. England—Ramsden & Roed Limited, 
18 & 19 Warwick Street, London, W. 1., wish 
to export highest quality hand-made gold 
and silver cigarette bores and cases, vanity 
cases, and smokers’ articles, mounted either 
with or without precious stones. All pieces 
are made by hand in their entirety by expert 
craftsmen and are absolutely perfect in every 
detail and finish. One copy of an illustrated 
pooklet of goods offered is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

19. England—William S. Toms, Ltd., Stand- 
ard Works, Totteridge Avenue, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks., wish to export fine-quality 
bedding of all kinds, divans, and bedsteads, 
of period or modern design. 

20. England—S. Tuchmann & Sons, 20, 
Princes Gardens, West Acton, London, W. 3., 
desire to export all materials and chemicals 
used in connection with the brewing, storage 
and distribution of beer. Also, continental 
hops packed and sent direct from the places 
of origin. 

21. Italy—Le Bertetti, 16 Via Alpignano, 
Turin, wishes to export and obtain agency 
in United States for deluxe-quality artistic 
ceramics such as statuettes, ceramic plates, 
religious and other articles. Firm states 
they can export 250 pieces each month 

22. Italy—Saccheria Ligure M. Zaneboni, 2, 
Via Rubattino, Genova, offers to sell first- 
class covers for wagons and trucks, marine 
covers (for lifeboats, hatches, winches), 
sleeping cots, awnings, and any other canvas 
item for war, cargo, and passenger ships. 

23. Mexico—Victor Federico Hemmer, Ave- 
nida Madero No. 118, Leon, Gto., wishes to 
export and obtain a representative for all 
types of men, women, and children's shoes. 

24. Netherlands—B. A. J. Wittkampf, 22 
Westerkade, Schiedam, offers to export the 
following: genuine Schiedam geneva (30 U. P., 
40 percent by volume, 80° proof); dry gin (25 
U. P., 42 percent by volume, 84° proof); 
liqueurs (strength at buyers’ option); eggnog 
(65 U. P., 22 percent by volume, 44° proof). 
This firm seeks distributors in various sec- 
tions of the United States or one distributor 
covering the whole of the United States, pref- 
erably a firm having a license to bottle liquors 
imported in bulk. In view of shortage of 
glass containers the Schiedam firm will con- 
sider to ship geneva and dry gin in casks to 
be bottled in the United States and to be 
sold under the firm’s own labels. Distribu- 
tors may also wish to send bottles to be filled 
at Schiedam. At present firm may obtain 
enough bottles to make monthly shipments 
of 500 to 600 boxes of liquor, 12 bottles to a 
box, 

25. Norway—Sven Andersen Mobelfabrikk, 
Hillevaag, Stavanger, wish to report good- 
grade oak or partly oak-veneered dining-room 
furniture. Each set consists of buffet, cup- 
board, table, and 6 chairs (not upholstered). 
A few drawings of the furniture offered is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
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Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Norway—Olav Dahl, 79 Parkveien, Oslo, 
has invented and is now producing, a “pat- 
ent cutter” and is interested in exporting 
this instrument to the United States. The 
patent cutter combines qualities of pair of 
scissors and a knife in one instrument and 
cuts cloth, material, paper and cardboard. 
He states that approximately 8,000 patent 
cutters can be made available each month, 
price is $0.15 per patent cutter. A few sam- 
ples of the instrument are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

27. Norway—A/S Smestad & Saetre, Kvam 
station, Gudbrandsdal, wish to export first- 
grade soapstone crayons. Firm states these 
crayons may be supplied in dimensions de- 
sired by American firms. A few samples of 
the crayons are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Republic of the Philippines—Islands 
Commercial Products, 361 R. Hidalgo Street, 
Manila, desire to export and obtain agency 
in the United States for gum copal, mahog- 
any logs and flitches, trochas shell, infants’ 
wear, rattan canes, and bamboo poles. 

29. Sweden—Svenska Industriers Import & 
Exportforening u. p. a. (The Import & Ex- 
port Association of Swedish Industries, with- 
out personal liability), 4 Floragatan, Stock- 
holm, wish to export 250 to 350 metric tons 
each month of wood flour (spruce), of 80, 100, 
120, 150 to 200 mesh. Further information 
and sample of wood flour is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


30. Italy—Carlo Strange, 3 Via dei Conti, 
Florence, seeks representatives in the United 
States for Italian glassware, leather goods, 
majolica, alabaster, silks, tertiles, paintings, 
antiques, statues, wood carvings, silver jew- 
elry, and embroideries. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Belgium—Biscuiterie Le Paon S. A., 
67/69, rue Piers, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations for soluble cheese powder. 

32. Belgium—Adolphe Deconinck, 21, rue 
des Glands, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for the following equipment for manu- 
facturing suitcases: drawing frame for steel 
strap (used in making steel frames), appa- 
ratus for folding such frames, small-stitch 
sewing machine. 

33. Belgium—L’Economie Populaire, 30, 
rue des Champs, Ciney, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for textiles. 

34. Belgium—Maison F. Maes, 68, rue 
Ravenstein, Brussels, desires quotations and 
exclusive agency for a well known make of 
typewriter and adding machine. 

35. Belgium—Tabacs Semois Avril Loiseau, 
Frahan sur Semois, Rochehaut, seeKs pur- 
chase quotations for hormones for agricul- 
tural uses. 

36. Canada—R. W. McKay General Con- 
struction, James Building, Sarnia, Ontario, 
desires purchase quotations for wire finishing 
nails (2 and 3 inch), and common wire nails 
or spikes (4 inch). 

37. Denmark—Poul Andersson, Amager- 
brogade 4, Copenhagen, seeKs quotations and 
agency for tertile machinery. 

38. England—Douglas (Kingswood) Lim- 
ited, Hanham Road, Kingswood, near Bristol, 
seeks purchase quotations for 10,000 motor- 
cycle roller chains each having 116 pitches 
including connecting links, 58 links, .500’’ 


pitch, .335’’ diameter of roller, .305’’ width 
between inner plates. 

39. England—Clement A. Langham, Stam- 
ford Lodge, Westcote Road, Reading, Berks., 
wishes purchase quotations for veneer peel- 
ing machines, veneer guillotines, veneer cut- 
ters, and veneer drying machines. 

40. England—C. G. Smith of Bristol Lim- 
ited, 343, Wells Road, Bristol 4, cable address: 
SMISTOL, seeks quotations for 1,000 tons of 
barbed wire, preferably IOWA type. Speci- 
fications: 12/1214 gauge, 4 barbs, 3 inches or 
4 inches apart. Firm wishes 500 tons in 
December, port of arrival Asuncion, Paraguay, 
via Buenos Aires. 

41. Italy—Fratelli De Leon, 38 Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, Turin, desires purchase quo- 
tations for $200,000 to $300,000 per year of 
raw materials for manufacturing electrical 
equipment for automobiles. Quality: Ref. 
S. A. E. Specifications: cold rolled steel sheets, 
copper, nickel chrome, electric wiring, and 
insulators. ~ 

42. Italy—Alberto Guarnieri, 8 Via del Ver- 
gaio, Prato (Florence), desires purchase quo- 
tations and agency for khaki and wool rags, 
remnants, waste, scoured and unscoured wool 
and cotton. 

43. Italy—Silvio Piancastelli, 1 Via Cali- 
mala, Florence, seeks purchase quotations for 
optical goods such as eyeglass lenses, metal or 
celluloid eyeglass frames, and binoculars. 
Also, precision instruments, barometers, 
thermometers, altimeters, magnetic com- 
passes, levels, and drawing compasses. 

44. Italy—B. Temperani, 47 Via della Scala, 
Florence, wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for electrical goods such as batteries, 
solder connections, transformers, transformer 
oil, compressors; and a line of accessories and 
replacement parts for automobiles, electric 
vehicles, tractors and motors including bat- 
teries, fanbelts, chromium fixtures, head- 
lights, brake parts, hydraulic jacks; and rub- 
ber hose (all sizes) for industrial and agri- 
cultural needs. 

45. Merico—Winnie, Cia. Manufacturera de 
Calzado, S. A., Apartado Postal 519, Zaragoza 
817 Norte, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for first quality plastic ma- 
terials for manufacturing belts. Initial or- 
der of $500 to $1,000. 

46. Netherlands—Hoogland & Massee N. V., 
6 Vischstraat, Dordrecht, desires purchase 
quotations with exclusive sales agency for 
the Netherlands for lathes (automatic, 
screw cutting, toolroom). Specifications: 
swing 250 millimeters from center to gap, 
distance between centers 1 to 1.50 meter. 
Electric drive. 

47. Netherlands—P. J. Westzaan, 15 Law. 
Allee, Wageningen, seeks quotations and 
agency for amounts up to 50 tons of the fol- 
lowing: paraffin wax, zinc oxide, carbolic acid 
crystals, red phosphorous. Quantities up to 
10 tons of dyes as follows: direct black 200 
percent, direct green 200 percent, congo red, 
direct blue 300 percent, basic blue 200 per- 
cent, basic green (in large flakes), basic 
violet, acid scarlet 200 percent. Also, indefi- 
nite quantities of caustic soda (solid and 
flakes), 200 tons of sodium sulphide (solid), 
potassium bichromate crystals and potas- 
sium chlorate, both in 1-cwt. casks. 

48. Netherlands East Indies—N. V. Bata- 
viasche Ijs Maatschappij, Prinsenlaan 51, 
Batavia, Java, seeks purchase quotations for 
the following machinery: pure ice-making 
plants, capacity 30-40 metric tons per 24 
hours, complete with Diesel or electric motor 
power (3 phase A. C. 220/380 volts 50 cycle); 
ice cream machines; commercial refrigerat- 
ing machines for storage rooms. 

49. Palestine—R. Marein Ltd., P. O. B. 650, 
Jerusalem, seeks quotations for pantograph 
(profiler) machine, and jewelry findings. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Afghanistan 
Economic Conditions 


The continuance of the “blockade” of 
this country, arising from the almost 
complete cessation of railway freight 
traffic to the Pakistan frontier cities of 
Peshawar and Quetta, was the dominat- 
ing factor in all phases of Afghan econ- 
omy during September. Nearly all Af- 
ghan imports and exports are trans- 
ported through these two points; ship- 
ments via other routes are negligible. 
Reports from Pakistan to the effect that 
communal disturbances except on the 
Punjab border have subsided lead to the 
belief that this suspension of freight 
traffic is now at an end. The volume of 
goods at Karachi awaiting shipment to 
Afghanistan is so large, however, and the 
confusion at the port is so great, that it 
will probably be months before the move- 
ment of freight is again normal. 

The most serious result of this block- 
ade has been the shortage of gasoline. 
Although small quantities reached Af- 
ghanistan every few days, these ship- 
ments are insignificant when compared 
with the country’s needs. No gasoline 
is permitted for private travel; a few 
Government vehicles are permitted a 
small allotment; and the movement of 
trucks and busses is strictly supervised. 
Because of the absence of railroads in 
Afghanistan and the consequent depend- 
ence on truck transport for most of the 
country’s domestic commerce, the gas- 
oline shortage has affected all sections of 
the economy. In view of the fact that 
most of the large number of trucks which 
were imported during the past year were 
purchased on the installment plan, the 
scheduled payments cannot be made. 

The difficulty of transporting farm 
produce is a major factor in the current 
rise of food prices. Other causes are the 
drought and the disturbed political situa- 
tion resulting from the expression of 
sympathy for Moslems killed in the Pun- 
jab riots. 

The operations of the American engi- 
neering company which has been en- 
gaged by the Afghan Government for the 
construction of such projects as high- 
ways, dams, and irrigation works, have 
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been severely restricted by a succession 
of problems, including difficulties in ob- 
taining equipment from the United 
States, the shortage of shipping space, 
the port strike at Karachi, the tie-up of 
rail transportation in India, the long 
negotiations to obtain sufficient supplies 
of gasoline in India, and the communal 
disturbances in Pakistan. 

On October 4, the company received 
authorization from the Government of 
Pakistan to receive and transport to 
Afghanistan 20,000 metric tons of gaso- 
line and 20,000 metric tons of Diesel oil 
monthly. Although the necessary rail- 
road facilities for these supplies have 
been allocated, the first shipment is 
being made by truck to expedite receipt 
of the gasoline at the Afghan border. It 
is expected that the implementation of 
this allocation will permit the company 
to operate at capacity for the first time. 
These shipments were negotiated by the 
company directly with the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment and are in addition to the regu- 
lar Afghan quota. 


DROUGHT CONTINUED 


The drought which lasted all summer 
continued unabated. Fall sowing in most 
sections of the country was held up be- 
cause there was no water for irrigation 
The Kandahar area remained the most 
seriously affected, although efforts to get 
irrigation water to the fruit trees, vine- 
yards, and nut trees had been successful 
Unless additional water was received 
soon, however, it was feared that these 
orchards, which are one of the most im- 
portant assets in Afghanistan, might be 
damaged permanently. 


CONSUMER SUPPLIES 


The shortage of sugar continues to be 
acute. Prolonged negotiations with the 
Government of India for an increased 
quota have had no result. It is not feasi- 
ble to purchase sugar elsewhere because 
the cost of delivery is too great. The 
daily sugar ration in Kabul is 1.36 ounces 
per person. In other cities it is consid- 
erably less, and in the country districts 
sugar is almost nonexistent. 

The plan for the distribution of cloth, 
described in the ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 25, 1947, has not yet 
been put into effect. The specific cause 















is the delay in forming the groups g 
dealers which are part of the plan’s ad. 
ministration. This slowness arises from | 
a desire on the part of dealers to dispose | 
of existing stocks before the new imports 
arrive. Such disposal has not, however 
been accompanied by a decline in price 
The Depot of the Kabul Chamber 9 
Commerce, which is in charge of the djs. 
tribution of all licensed cloth, has taken 
steps to force lower prices. The Depo 
distributes its cloth through two chap. 
nels: (1) Ration shop owned by the Gov. 
ernment which sell cloth slightly above 
cost to holders of ration coupons: = 
(2) “free” shops, controlled by the Depot 
which sell cloth on the open market ata 
lower price than individual dealers in} 
order to combat high prices. On October | 
11, the Depot reduced prices charged in 


the “free” shops by 1 afghani ($0,766) 
per meter on all types of cloth. It was 
planned to reduce prices by another 


afghani every 2 or 3 weeks. By the winter 
Season it was planned that cloth prices 
at these shops would be about the same 
as those charged in the ration shops. In- 
dependent dealers would thus have to! 
lower their prices automatically, in order} 
to meet those of the ‘free’ shops. | 
These dealers would then be induced to} 
form the groups desired by the Govern- 
ment because as members of the groups 
they would be allowed a 23 percent profit. 
An important consideration in_ this 
connection is that at present a majority 
of the people do not have the purchasing 
power to buy cloth at current prices. 
Most of their income is used for bread. 
Cloth supplies are considered adequate 
for all contingencies, and a reduction in 
prices will serve to bring cloth within the | 
reach of the average consumer. 
Transport difficulties have impeded 
the distribution of cloth to certain out- 


{ 





lying areas, but only two sections are| 
regarded as still in short supply: the} 


which covers the moun- 
and the 


Hazarajat area, 
tainous interior, 
Badakhshan 
EXPORTS 

September is normally the height of 
the season for exporting fruit to India, 
and these exports constitute one of the 
most important sources of foreign eX- 
change. The break-down in _ railway 
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freight traffic in Pakistan caused a ces- 


sation of this trade, resulting in consid- 
erable loss to Afghan producers and 
merchants. Shipments of grapes to 


Peshawar were being resumed as of the 
end of September. . 

Afghan stocks were still being liqui- 
dated in New York at what was regarded 
as a satisfactory price. A special gaso- 
line allotment had been granted for the 
shipment in October of 86 truck loads of 
karakul skins to Peshawar for forward- 
ing to New York. These would be the 
first shipments this year inasmuch as all 
1947 supplies had been held at Kabul. 
Three auctions of Afghan karakul in 
London were still scheduled. 

Approximately 7 to 14 percent of the 
total Afghan production of karakul is 
obtained in the fall (the remainder in the 
spring). The variations in the percent- 
age depend upon the amount of grass 
available for forage. This year’s forage 
is unsatisfactory because of the drought, 
with the result that production will be 
low. The lack of water also causes a 
delay in tanning operations. 


RUPEE EXCHANGE 
Current free-market rates for Indian 
rupee drafts are 1 rupee for 4.65 to 4.75 
afghanis; for rupee currency notes, 4.95 
to 5.00 afghanis. 


Afghan exchange regulations are in 
summary as follows: 
(a) Eighty percent of all exchange 


received by a merchant from the sale of 
karakul skins must be deposited in Da 
Afghanistan Bank (‘the Government 
bank) at the fixed rate of exchange. 
Twenty percent of the exchange received 
remains with the merchant, to be used 
for the importation of goods from abroad 
or for sale to another merchant for the 
importation of goods. 

(b) One hundred percent of the ex- 
change received by a merchant from the 
exportation of goods other than karakul 
remains with the merchant; none need 
be deposited with the Bank. It is from 
this source that the free-exchange mar- 
ket arises. However, the Indian rupee 
market is the only exchange which is 
actively traded. 

(c) Afghan nationals must declare to 
the Government their foreign bank ac- 
counts, 

(d) A resident of Afghanistan may 
take only 100 afghanis in currency from 
the country. 

‘e) Other currencies, such as rupees, 
may be imported into Afghanistan but 
must be sold to Da Afghanistan Bank at 
the fixed rate of exchange of 1 rupee for 
4 afghanis. 


COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS 


An agreement was tentatively reached 
in September with the U.S. S. R. for the 
exchange of certain goods. The agree- 
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ment has not yet been signed by the 
Soviet Government in Moscow nor have 
its terms been published. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Belgian Iron and Steel Products: Priority 
Certificates Suspended.—Priority certificates 
for imports of iron and steel products into 
the Belgian Congo from Belgium have been 
suspended for at least 3 months, beginning 
with October 15, 1947, according to the week- 
ly communiqué of the Service des Affaires 
Economiques, dated October 23, 1947, and re- 
ported by the American Vice Consul at Leo- 
poldville, on October 29. The decree was 
issued, as Officially stated, in order that a free 
system might be reestablished for a trial 
period of 3 months to allow sellers to renew 
their traditional relations. 


British Southern 
Dominions 


Australia, New Zealand, and 
Union of South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


THE GENEVA TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


In the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluded by the United States and 22 
other countries at Geneva on October 30, the 
British Southern Dominions granted numer- 
ous tariff and preference concessions on prod- 
ucts of interest to the United States, and 
the United States reduced or bound its duties 
on a considerable list of products of interest 
to the Southern Dominions. The reductions 
in tariff preference effected by Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa in- 
volved the reaching of agreement with the 
United Kingdom and Canada, as did the 
modification of preferences enjoyed by the 
Southern Dominions in the other two Com- 
monwealth countries. 


SOUTHERN DOMINION CONCESSIONS 


The Southern Dominions reduced duties 
and preferences on important industrial 
products such as automobiles, adding and 
calculating machines, cash registers, refrig- 
erators, machine tools, and agricultural ma- 
chines, and on such agricultural products as 
onions, dried apricots, oranges, raisins, 
canned fruit and asparagus, canned salmon, 
and timber. All margins of preference were 
bound against increase. The Southern 
Dominions granted tariff and preference con- 
cessions on 229 items of principal interest 
to the United States which accounted for 
imports into the Southern Dominions from 
the United States of $81,000,000 in 1939. Of 
this number, 169 items were tariff reduc- 
tions accounting for $39,000,000; the re- 
mainder consisted of bindings. 


UNITED STATES CONCESSIONS 


Of major interest to the Southern Domin- 
ions were the United States reductions in 
duty on wool, mohair, butter, beef, and 
lamb. The United States granted tariff con- 
cessions on 143 items of principal interest 
to the Southern Dominions which accounted 
for imports into the United States from the 
Southern Dominions, of $46,000,000 in 1939. 
Of this number, 76 items were tariff reduc- 
tions accounting for $11,000,000, the re- 
mainder consisting of bindings. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY AUSTRALIA 


The Australian tariff rates are relatively 
high because of Australia’s policy of develop- 
ing local industries with the objective of 
lessening its dependence upon a few primary 
materials. The Australian tariff extends deep 
preference margins to other Commonwealth 
countries on many products. The Australians 
believe that American industry has greater 
competitive power than the British and Cana- 
dian industries and that their industry needs 
greater protection against American than 
against British and Canadian industrial com- 
petition. At the same time, Australia realizes 
that the United States is an important mar- 
ket for its primary materials and that the 
development of another market in addition 
to the United Kingdom will be of material 
advantage to Australian producers. Australia 
has sought to valance its divergent interests 
by agreeing to the reduction of its prefer- 
ence margins in the United Kingdom and 
Canada on some fruit products, by obtaining 
tariff reductions in the United States on some 
agricultural products, and by granting some 
reductions in its tariffs on industrial 
products. 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS: Australia granted 
concessions on 20 of the large items involved 
in assessing the duty on automobiles. The 
majority of these concessions were reduc- 
tions in duty ranging from 25 percent to 60 
percent with corresponding reductions in the 
margin of preference. The existing margin 
of preference in favor of Canada on automo- 
bile chassis was reduced by one-third but the 
rate was not bound. Automobile chassis rep- 
resent the largest single item in the United 
States export trade with Australia. The 
Australian rates on completely assembled 
automobiles are so high that most of the 
imports consist of chassis. Imports of chassis 
from the United States amounted to $9,000,- 
000 in 1939. 

The duty of 30 percent and the margin of 
preference of 20 percent on motorcycles were 
eliminated and this item placed on the free 
list. The duty on airplanes was reduced from 
20 percent (preferential, free) to 10 percent 
(preferential, free). 

MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES: Concessions 
were obtained on 45 tariff items under this 
group. The duty of 20 percent and the mar- 
gin of preference of 10 percent on monoline- 
type composing machines were eliminated 
and this item placed on the free list. In gen- 
eral the primage duty of 4 percent on drilling 
machines, lathes, milling, planning, shaping, 
and grinding machines and other machine 
tools was eliminated, leaving the rate of duty 
and preference at 15 percent. This margin 
of preference was bound, but in many in- 
stances the rate of duty remains unbound, 
the unbound rates applying to those items 
which are or may be manufactured in Aus- 
tralia. 

Among other reductions (old rate in paren- 
theses) were: Air and gas compressors and 
exhausters 42'4 percent, British Preferential 
22'4 percent (75 percent, B P. 50 percent); 
screwing tools 45 percent, B. P. 35 percent 
(70 percent, B. P. 35 percent); hand tools 40 
percent, B. P. 30 percent (65 percent, B. P. 
40 percent) hand tools imported under by- 
law 15 percent, margin of preference bound 
at 15 percent (19 percent, B. P. free); meas- 
uring and recording instruments 15 percent, 
margin of preference bound at 10 percent (25 
percent B. P. 10 percent); adding and com- 
puting machines and cash registers 10 per- 
cent, B. P. free (20 percent, B. P. 10 percent); 
typewriters 20 percent, Canada 10 percent, 
B. P. free (30 percent, Canada 10 percent, 
B. P. free). The duty and margin of pref- 
erence on tractors imported under bylaw is 
bound at the existing rate of 10 percent and 
on others at 12'4 percent. 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND APPARATUS: Con- 
cessions were obtained on 16 tariff items in 
this group representing £245,000 of imports 
or 30 percent of the total imports of these 
items into Australia during 1939. Refrigera- 
tors and refrigerator parts which make up the 
bulk of this group were reduced from ap- 
proximately 85 percent to 55 percent ad 
valorem and the British Preferential rate was 
reduced from 4714 percent to 35 percent. 

Other reductions (old rate in parentheses) 
were as follows: Electrical stoves, ranges, 
ovens, cookers, grillers, etc., including ele- 
ments therefor 45 percent, B. P. 25 percent 

(67% percent, B. P. 35 percent); electric 
motors under 1 hp. 40 percent, B. P. 25 percent 
(50 percent, B. P. 30 percent). A large num- 
ber of items covering radios, parts and acces- 
sories were reduced from approximately 65 
percent and 671, percent to approximately 50 
percent, and the preferential rate was reduced 
from 40 percent or 45 percent to approxi- 
mately 30 percent; valves for wireless teleg- 
raphy 5s. 6d. each or 40 percent, B. P. 4s. 3d. 
each or 20 percent (6s. or 40 percent + 10 
percent, B. P. 4s. 3d. or 20 percent + 10 per- 
cent); alternating-current meters, other than 
2-rate 11s. 8d., B. P. 6s. 8d. (13s. 4d. + 10 per- 
cent, B. P. 6s. 8d.+5 percent). 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: Concessions were 
obtained on 17 agricultural items represent- 
ing £2,154,000 of trade or 75 percent of the 
total imports of these items during 1939. 
Unmanufactured tobacco accounts for 80 
percent of the imports from the United States 
in this group. The preference on cigarettes 
was eliminated and the duty reduced from 
33s. 4d. plus 10 percent to 31s. per pound. 
The duty on unmanufactured tobacco, un- 
stemmed, for cigars was reduced from 3s. to 
2s. 6d. per pound and on stemmed from 3s. 
6d. to 3s. and preference eliminated in both 
items. The existing rates for other tobacco 
items were bound against increase. The duty 
and preference of 10 percent on sausage cas- 
ings were eliminated and this item placed on 
the free list. The duty on canned salmon 
was reduced from 4d. plus 10 percent per 
pound to 214d. per pound. The duty on 
tinned asparagus was redueed from 6s. plus 
10 percent per dozen cans to 3s. 6d. Raw 
cotton imported under bylaw was bound on 
the free list and other raw cotton was reduced 
from 3d. plus 10 percent to 114d. and the 
preference of 5 percent eliminated. 

TrmBeEr: The 4 percent duty and margin of 
preference on staves, undressed, imported 
under bylaw, was eliminated and this item 
placed on the free list. The duty on staves, 
undressed, imported other than under bylaw 
was reduced from 10s. plus 10 percent per 100 
to 9s. thereby reducing the Canadian margin 
of preference from 2s. to 1s. The duty on 
timber, undressed, 12’’ x 6’’, was reduced 
from 14s. plus 10 percent per 100 superficial 
feet to 7s. and the Canadian margin of pref- 
erence reduced from 2s. to ls. Reductions 
in duty were made on seven other tariff items 
covering timber which resulted in a reduc- 
tion of 50 percent in the Canadian margin of 
preference. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The duty of 30 percent 
and margin of preference of 20 percent on 
cameras was eliminated and this item placed 
on the free list. The duties on carbon black 
(3s. or 25 percent, B. P. 2s. or 10 percent), 
medicinal paraffin oil (9d.+10 percent, B. P. 
6d.+ 10 percent), and turpentine (10 percent, 
B. P. 5 percent) were eliminated and these 
items placed on the free list. Among other 
items on which substantial reductions of 
duty were made are felt-base floor covering; 
paraffin oil, other than medicinal; and wom- 
en’s and children’s shoes. Smaller reduc- 
tions were made in the duties on turpentine 
substitutes and lubricating oil. 
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CONCESSIONS GRANTED By NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s tariff structure and tariff 
policy are similar in many respects to those 
of Australia, although there is, perhaps, more 
emphasis upon State planning in the New 
Zealand tariff than in that of Australia and 
South Africa. 

Among the concessions made by New Zea- 
land, those on 74 tariff items, involving a 
considerably larger number of individual 
products, are of particular interest to the 
United States. On 54 of these items duties 
were reduced, on 11 items the existing mod- 
erate rates were bound against increase, and 
on 2 items duty-free treatment was bound. 
Concessions involving British preferential 
rates were granted on a total of 53 of these 
items. On 43 items the margin of preference 
was reduced, but on 3 of these the rate of 
duty was not bound. On 10 items the mar- 
gin of preference was eliminated but on 4 
of these the rate of duty remains unbound. 
The concessions of principal interest to the 
United States represent NZ£3,713,000 ($13,- 
144,000) of trade on the basis of 1939 imports 
or about 66 percent of New Zealand's total 
imports from the United States in that year. 
New Zealand’s imports from the United 
States in 1939 amounted to NZ£5,613,500 or 
11 percent of the total, NZ£49,387,200. In 
1946 imports from the United States 
amounted to NZ£11,793,000 or 16 percent of 
the total, NZ£71,634,000. 

Items of primary interest to the United 
States on which concessions were made are 
raisins, oranges, tobacco, agricultural ma- 
chinery, tractors, machine tools, refrigera- 
tors, automobiles, and certain timber. Con- 
cessions made by New Zealand of less interest 
to the United States include such products 
as certain industrial machinery, matches, 
glass products, and electrical equipment 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: Concessions were 
made on 24 agricultural items. Principal 
reductions (old rate in parentheses) were as 
follows: Oranges !.d. per pound, B. P. Free 
(1d.+9/40, B. P. 3 percent, South Africa 
Free); dried apricots 1d. per pound, South 
Africa Free (2d. per pound+9/40, South 
Africa Free); onions £2 10s. per ton, B. P 
£1 (£4+9/40, B. P. £1); raisins 3/4d. per 
pound, B. P. Free (1d.+ 9/40, B. P. 3 percent, 
South Africa Free); canned prunes, 25 per- 
cent (50 percent+ 9/40, B. P. 25 percent); 
canned pineapples 35 percent, B. P. 15 per- 
cent (50 percent+9/40, B. P. 25 percent); 
canned salmon 2!2d. per pound, B. P. 114d 
Australia Free (3d.+9/40, B. P. 134d., Aus- 
tralia Free) canned soups and spaghetti 40 
percent, B. P. 10 percent (45 percent + 9/40, 
B. P. 10 percent); canned beans 40 percent 
B. P. 20 percent (45 percent+9/40, B. P. 20 
percent); citrus-fruit pulps 25 percent, B. P 
10 percent (45 percent+9/40, B. P. 20 per- 
cent); fruit juices, unsweetened in con- 
tainers of less than 1 gallon 35 percent, B. P 
20 percent (40 percent +9/40, B. P. 20 per- 
cent); canned fruit other than prunes and 
pineapples 47!4 percent, B. P. 25 percent, 
Australia 35 percent (50 percent+9/40, B. P 
25 percent, Australia 35 percent). 

The preference on cigarettes and tobacco 
was eliminated, but the rates were not bound 
The duty on lemons was reduced from 2d 
9/40 per pound from June to November and 
ld.+9/40 from December to May to ld. per 
pound for the entire year. The duty on 
grapes was reduced from 2d.+ 9/40 per pound 
to 2d. per pound from December 1 to June 30 
and lid. from July 1 to November 30. Im- 
ports from South Africa remain on the free 
list. Fruit juices, unsweetened in containers 
of more than 1 gallon, dried prunes, glucose, 
dressed goat and kid skins were bound at the 
existing rate of 3 percent. The surtax of 
9/40 was eliminated from furs leaving the 
rate at 15 percent with no preference. Saus- 
age casings were reduced from 3d.+9/40 to 


3d., thus eliminating the preferential SUrtay 
The duties on rough sawn timber which in. 
cludes redwood, Douglas fir, and hemloc, 
were lowered sufficiently to reduce the Can), 
dian margin of preference by 50 percent, 

MOTOR VEHICLES: The import duty on Un. 
assembled or completely knocked-down (e 
k. d.) motor vehicles was reduced from , 
total of 6114 percent (including surtax) to 4) 
percent, and the duty on other Kinds of 
motor vehicles was reduced from 731, Percent 
to 50 percent. These reductions resulted jp 
a decrease in the margin of preference from | 
5614 percent and 49 percent to 35 percent and 
30 percent, respectively. The margin of pref. 
erence on motorcycles was bound at 20 per. 
cent, but the rate was not bound. The d 
on spark plugs was reduced from 30.625 per. 
cent to 20 percent with a corresponding fp. 
duction in preference. United States €XPorts 
of motor vehicles to New Zealand during 1939 
amounted to NZ£360,000 or 8 percent of the 
total imports. This figure normally woul 
be much larger, but restrictions were Placed 
on the importation of motorcars by the New 
Zealand Government late in 1938. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES: Concessions wer 
made on a total of 10 machinery items, rep. 
resenting a total of NZ£960,000 or 42 percent 
of New Zealand's imports of these items dur. 
ing 1939. Among the principal reductions , 
(old rate in parentheses) in this Classifica. | 
tion were: Engines for tractors, 10 percent | 
B. P., Free (20 percent + 9/40, B. P., 3 percent) 
machinery for gold mining, 15 percent, B Pp 
Free (25 percent+9/40, B. P., 3 percent) 
boring and well-drilling machines, 15 percent 
B. P., Free (25 percent +9/40, B. P., Pree) 
machine tools peculiar to metalworking or 
woodworking (certain types approved by the 5 
Minister), 20 percent, B. P., Free (25 per- 
cent + 9/40, B. P., Free); bakers, confectioners 
bootmaking, brick and tile making, flour and 
grain milling, gas making, refrigerating, stone 
crushing, woolen-mill and hosiery-mill ma- 
chinery; also insulators and Water turbines 
approved by the Minister, 15 percent, B. P 
Free (25 percent+ 9/40, B. P., Free): other 
machinery for use in manufacturing and 
similar processes approved by the Minister 
20 percent, B. P., Free (25 percent + 9/40, B.P 
Free); printing machines 15 percent, B. P 
Free (20 percent+9/40, B. P., Free). The 
surtax of 1/20 was eliminated on traction] 
engines and tractors, leaving rate to United 
States at 10 percent, B. P., Free (10 per- 
cent+ 1/20, B. P., Free) The duty on reap- 
ers, binders, harvesters, mowers and parts 
and sewing machines was bound at 3 percent 
Cash registers and typewriters 20 percent 
B. P., Free (25 percent +9/40, B. P., 3 per 
cent); adding and computing machines, 3 
percent, B. P., 3 percent (25 percent +9/4# 
B. P., 3 percent) 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
The duty on refrigerating apparatus was re- 
duced from 6114 percent ad valorem to 2 
percent and the margin of preference was 
eliminated. The duty on machinery for gen- 
erating electricity, motors over 25 hp., and 
vacuum tubes was reduced from 30.625 per: | 
cent to 20 percent with a corresponding re- 
duction in the margin of preference. The 
duty on electric lamps was reduced from 
42.875 to 25 percent, with a corresponding 
reduction in preference. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS: 
The duty on cameras was reduced from 55.125 
percent to 40 percent with a corresponding 
reduction in the margin of preference. The 
duty on projectors was reduced 18 percent 
and the margin of preference 28 percent 
Motion-picture films were bound on the free 
list. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Among the concessions 0b- 
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tained on miscellaneous items were surgical | 


and dental instruments 15 percent, B. P. Free 
(20 percent +9/40, B. P. 3 percent; linoleum 
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30 percent, B. P. 15 percent (45 percent + 9/40, 
B. P. 20 percent); oven glassware 30 percent, 
B. P. 12% percent (45 percent +9/40, B. P. 20 
percent); artificers’ tools 1744 percent, B. P. 
Free (25 percent +9 40, B. P. 3 percent); 
women’s and girls’ outer garments and 
hosiery of artificial silk 65 percent, B. P. 25 
percent, Canada 45 percent, Australia 40 per- 
cent (65 percent + 9/40, B. P. 25 percent, 
Canada 45 percent, Australia 40 percent). 
The existing duty of 3 percent on turpentine, 
rosin, synthetic resins, asbestos, and wooden 
handles for tools was bound against increase. 
surgeons’ appliances were bound on the free 
list. The margin of preference on ready- 
mixed paints was reduced from 30 percent to 
20 percent, but the rate was not bound. The 
margin of preference on paper in rolls was 
reduced from 20 percent + 9/40 to 10 percent, 
but the rate was not bound. 


CoNCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa has a relatively low tariff and 
few preferences. The main United States 
objective was to obtain bindings of the low 


rates. South Africa agreed to such bindings 


on many products. 

Of the 296 concessions made by the Union 
of South Africa those on 49 tariff items, 
involving many more individual products, 
are of particular interest to the United States. 
On 13 of these items duties were reduced, 
on 24 items the existing moderate rates were 
pound against increase, and on 12 items 
assurance was obtained that present duty- 
free treatment would be maintained for the 
life of the agreement. Concessions involv- 
ing British preferential rates were made on 
10 of these items. On 6 of these, preference 
was eliminated and on the remaining 4 it 
was substantially reduced. The concessions 
represent SAL£7,286,000 ($32,498,000) of trade 
on the basis of 1939 imports or 42 percent 
of the Union's total imports from the United 
States in that year. Total imports into the 
Union of South Africa from the United States 
in 1939 amounted to SA£17,450,000 or 19 per- 
cent of the total SA£90,221,900. In 1945 im- 
ports from the United States amounted to 
SA£31,149,700 or 28 percent of the total 
SA£112,385,005. 

Items of primary interest to the United 
States on which the Union of South Africa 
made concessions are automobiles, office 
machines, radios, lubricating oil, agricultural 
machinery, certain other machinery, and. ar- 
ticles of ladies’ wearing apparel. Items of 
lesser importance include: Cotton blankets, 
printed advertising matter, saccharine, per- 
fumed spirits and toilet preparations, sulfur, 
mechanic's tools, printed paper bags, plant 
bulbs, and hydraulic elevators. 

South Africa will grant the United States 
most-favored-nation treatment, as a result 
of the Geneva negotiations. The United 
States did not heretofore receive most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in South Africa, al- 
though most rates were the same for most- 
favored-nation as non-most-favored-nation 
countries. 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS: South Africa is one 
of the largest foreign markets for automo- 
biles made in the United States, importing 
automotive products valued at more than 
$20,000,000 from that source in 1939. Con- 
cessions on automobiles include the assur- 
ance that the specific duty on lower-priced 
automobiles (now 23s. per 100 pounds) 
would not exceed 20 percent ad valorem. 
The duty on automobiles having an f. o. b. 
value of SA£400 to SA£600 was reduced from 
25 percent to 20 percent. The duty on auto- 
mobiles having an f. 0. b. value from SA£600 
to SA£800 was reduced from 30 percent to 25 
percent, and the rate for automobiles with 
an f. 0. b. value over SA£800 was bound at 
30 percent. The duty of 20 percent on parts 
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and accessories for both automobiles and 
trucks and the existing low rates of 3 per- 
cent and 5 percent for motortruck chassis 
were bound. Airplanes were bound on the 
free list. 

MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES: Concessions 
were obtained on 15 items under this classi- 
fication. The duty and preference of 9s. 6d. 
on tractors, other than the mechanical horse 
type, was eliminated and this item placed on 
the free list. The duty on mechanical horse- 
type tractors was reduced from 10 percent 
(preferential, free) to 5 percent (preferential, 
free). The duty and preference of 10 per- 
cent on sprayers and sprinklers was elimi- 
nated and this item placed on the free list. 
The duty was reduced from 5 percent (pref- 
erential, free) to 3 percent (preferential, 
free) on machinery for manufacturing and 
industrial purposes. The margin of prefer- 
ence of 7 percent on cranes, excavators, 
winches, etc., was eliminated, but the rate of 
duty was not bound. Agricultural machin- 
ery, fixed plant and machinery for factory 
installation, traction engines, stone crushers, 
road rollers and other road construction ma- 
chinery and street sweeping and spraying 
machines were all bound on the free list. 
The duty on air-conditioning and mining 
machinery was bound at the existing low 
rate of 5 percent. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES: 
The rate of duty on radio and wireless appa- 
ratus other than radio-phonograph combi- 
nations, was bound at 15 percent and the 
margin of preference was eliminated. Re- 
frigerating machinery and mechanically 
cooled refrigerators having a storage capac- 
ity exceeding 12 cubic feet were bound on the 
free list. 

WEARING APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES: The 
margin of preference of 5 percent on socks 
was eliminated but the rate of duty was not 
bound. The margin of preference on stock- 
ings of artificial fibers was eliminated and 
the rate bound at 15 percent. The duty on 
ladies’ handbags was reduced from 30 percent 
to 25 percent and on women’s and maids’ 
shoes was bound at 30 percent or 3s. 6d. per 
pair. 

Woop AND MANUFACTURES: The duty and 
margin of preference on unmanufactured 
soft wood was reduced from Qs. per 100 cubic 
feet to 4s.6d. The duty on plywood was re- 
duced from 4s. or 25 percent to 3s. or 25 
percent. 

OFFICE MACHINERY: The duty and margin 
of preference of 10 percent was eliminated on 
typewriters and this item placed on the free 
list. The duty on calculators and cash regis- 
ters was bound at the existing rate of 5 per- 
cent. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: The duty on 
canned asparagus was reduced from 20 per- 
cent to 15 percent; on lard and edible meat 
fats from 2!4d. to 2d. per pound. The mar- 
gin of preference on fresh apples was elim- 
inated and the duty bound at the existing 
rate of 5 percent. The existing duty of 25 
percent and the British preferential rate of 
20 percent on patent or proprietary farina- 
ceous and cereal foods except oatmeal and 
rolled oats was bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The duty and margin of 
preference on barbed-wire fencing was elim- 
inated and this item placed on the free list. 
Lubricating oil, empty bottles, and clocks 
and watches were bound at the existing rates 
of duty. Tower clocks and penicillin were 
bound on the free list. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
OF PRINCIPAL INTEREST TO THE SOUTHERN 
DoMINIONS 


The principal tariff reductions granted by 
the United States which are of interest to 
the Southern Dominions were those on wool, 
mohair, butter, beef, and mutton. Wool is a 
major item in the trade of each of the South- 


ern Dominions with the United States. But- 
ter, beef, and mutton are small in present 
United States imports, but of potential im- 
portance to Australia and New Zealand. Mo- 
hair is of interest to the Union of South 
Africa. 

The significance of these products in the 
United States-Southern Dominions negotia- 
tions was continually emphasized by the 
Southern Dominion delegations, which, al- 
though prepared to bargain on preferences 
would not agree to their elimination in view 
of the fact that the United States duties on 
these key products after our Geneva reduc- 
tions were still higher than in 1920. 

The comparison is as follows: 


1920 rate Rate under agreement 
(cents per pound) (cents per pound) 
Wee... 3. free 25% 
PO occa ewn 21, 7 (quota 50,000,000 
. pounds) 
ee eee free 3 
RS ose 34 


WooL: The United States reduced the duty 
on apparel wool finer than 44’s by 25 per- 
cent. This meant a reduction in the basic 
rate of wool in the grease of from 34 cents 
to 2514 cents per pound clean content. The 
34-cent rate was equivalent to 79 percent ad 
valorem on actual imports in 1939. United 
States total imports of apparel wool from the 
Southern Dominions amounted to $12,000,000 
in 1939 and to $160,000,000 in 1946. 

The United States bound the present duty 
on coarse apparel wool from 40 to 44’s at 17 
cents per pound in the grease and on apparel 
wool under 40’s at 13 cents. These rates had 
been reduced previously in the United States- 
Argentina trade agreement of November 1941, 
from 29 and 24 cents per pounds, respectively. 
These coarser apparel wools are of interest 
chiefly to New Zealand. Total imports of the 
coarser apparel wools under 44’s are fairly 
small in relation to imports of wools over 44’s. 

Monarr: The duty on mohair was reduced 
by approximately 30 percent, from 34 cents 
to 22 cents per pound clean content. The 
34-cent rate was equivalent to 59 percent ad 
valorem on actual imports in 1939. United 
States imports of mohair from South Africa 
amounted to $47,000 in 1939 and to $537,000 
in 1946. 

BEEF AND VEAL: The rate of duty on this 
product was reduced from 6 cents per pound 
to 3 cents. The 6-cent rate was equivalent 
to 58 percent on the small imports into the 
United States in 1939. Total imports from 
all countries in that year amounted to 
2,500,000 pounds valued at $234,000. Maxi- 
mum imports amounted to 43,000,000 pounds 
in the period 1927-29 during a period of beef 
shortage in the United States and when the 
duty was only 3 cents per pound. 

MUTTON AND LAMB: A reduction of 50 per- 
cent in the duty was granted on these items. 
The 5-cent rate on mutton was equivalent to 
72 percent and the 7-cent rate on lamb to 52 
percent on actual imports in 1939. Imports 
from all countries have always been small 
($7,000 in 1939), but New Zealand and, to a 
less extent, Australia hope to develop a 
modest trade in the United States. 

Butter: The concession on butter was a 
reduction from 14 cents to 7 cents per pound 
on imports up to 50,000,000 pounds annually 
for the period November 1—March 31 of each 
year, other entries to be dutiable at 14 cents. 
The 14-cent rate is equivalent to 57 percent 
ad valorem on actual imports in 1939. The 
quota represents about 244 percent of annual 
United States production and it would be 
filled, if at all, during the season when United 
States butter prices are at their peak. Im- 
ports of butter amounted to 1,100,000 pounds 
valued at $269,000 in 1939. During the last 
two decades, the peak importation was 22,- 
000,000 pounds in the drought year 1935. 
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OTHER DUTY REDUCTIONS: The United States 
also reduced its duties, in most instances by 
the full 50 percent, on a number of items of 
less importance in the United States import 
trade with the Southern Dominions, such as 
manganese ore, certain grass seeds, grapes, 
fish-liver oils, tannic acid, eucalyptus oil, 
tennis racket frames, catgut, wattle extract, 
and ostrich feathers. 

BINDINGS ON THE FREE LIST: Many of the 
large items of trade with the Southern Do- 
minions are on the free list. The United 
States bound the duty-free status on sheep- 
skins and lampskins, Persian lamb and cara- 
cul skins, coney and rabbit furs, kangaroo 
hides, deerskins, sausage casings, chrome ore, 
corundum ore, tantalum ore, zirconium ore, 
asbestos, mother-of-pearl shells, and wattle 
bark 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement With Ecuador Ez- 
tended Indefinitely—The Commercial Agree- 
ment between Chile and Ecuador signed on 
April 7, 1936, as modified by the exchange of 
notes of October 18, 1945, has been extended 
by a new exchange of notes on June 30, 1947, 
at Santiago. 

The agreement is to remain in effect for 
consecutive 1-year periods unless denounced 
by either party 4 months in advance of the 
termination of a particular period. However, 
there is a special provision whereby either 
party may terminate the agreement upon 60 
days’ advance notice, in case either party 
has protested against action taken by the 
other under the exchange provisions of the 
agreement and it is impossible to reach a 
satisfactory settlement. 

|The United States receives most-favored- 
nation treatment in Chile and in Ecuador. 
See Commerce Reports of May 16 and June 
6, 1936, for announcements of the 1936 com- 
mercial agreement between Chile and Ecu- 
ador and ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 5, 1946, for modifications thereto. | 

Consular Regulations Tightened for Certifi- 
cation of Shipping Documents.—The Chilean 
consular regulations for the certification of 
shipping documents have been tightened in 
accordance with instructions of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs effective from November 
1, 1947, until further notice, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy in 
Santiago on October 23, 1947. This has been 
done to prevent the payment, even provi- 
sionally, for shipments to Chile with funds 
obtained from the Chilean free market. 

Pertinent details of the instructions to 
Chilean consulates are as follows: 

Consuls will abstain from certifying docu- 
ments for merchandise which is not covered 
by a valid authorization from the National 
Foreign Trade Council, with the exception 
of that imported by the nitrate industry, 
the large copper companies, the State Rail- 
ways, governmental and semigovernmental 
organizations, and that forwarded as a charge 
against credits of the Export-Import Bank. 

In order that consuls can verify whether 
a given lot of merchandise has the appro- 
priate authorization, the National Foreign 
Trade Council will issue an authorized copy 
of the import permit, which must be sent by 
the Chilean importer to his seller and be 
presented to the consulate at which certifi- 
cation is requested. In urgent cases, in 
which it is not possible to await the receipt 
of the authorized copy, the appropriate cer- 
tification will be made by telegraph to the 
consuls through this Ministry. 

With respect to import authorizations 
which are being filled by partial shipments, 
the consuls may request, in addition to the 
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copy of the authorization to import, a sworn 
Statement as to the shipment previously 
made under this authorization for the pur- 
pose of determining the balance which still 
may be used. 

It should be remembered that the validity 
period of the import authorizations granted 
by the National Foreign Trade Council is 6 
months for the American Continent and 12 
months for Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceania. 

In addition to the previous requirements 
the consuls will demand, among the docu- 
ments which are submitted for their certifi- 
cation, a formal declaration from the export- 
ers or shippers with regard to the conditions 
of payment in connection with the dispatch 
of each shipment, to wit: (a) If the value 
of the merchandise has been paid directly by 
the Chilean importer to the exporter; (b) if 
the merchandise is being sent on consign- 
ment for delivery to the consignee without 
payment and subject to later liquidation; 
(c) if the documents are being forwarded for 
collection for delivery against a sight draft 
or acceptance of a fixed time draft; (d) if it 
is being sent under a bank credit opened in 
favor of the exporter; (e) if the merchandise 
is going under a direct credit granted by the 
exporter, in which case the conditions of 
payment must be shown; (/) if the operation 
is taking place under any conditions other 
than those mentioned above 

The consular certification must be placed 
next to the statement referred to in the pre- 
vious paragraphs 

On the shipment of automobiles 
will demand, in addition to the requirements 
previously indicated for merchandise in gen- 
eral, that the respective commercial invoices 
are issued either by the factories themselves 
or by their commercial agents 

The preceding requirements will not be 
enforced with respect to the following per- 
sons: (a) Immigrants who come to settle in 
the country; (b) foreigners who come to 
Chile for the first time with ordinary visas 
or under contract; (c) Chileans who are re- 
turning to the country after staying abroad 
longer than a year and a half; and (d) trav- 
elers bringing automobiles in transit, pro- 
vided the formalities established with the 
American Automobile Association or similar 
organization for this purpose have been com- 
plied with. 

Consuls must abstain from certifying ship- 
ping documents which cover merchandise 
the importation of which is prohibited in 
accordance with the Chilean Executive de- 
cree No. 592 of August 11, 1947, covering a list 
of specified dispensable articles 

The consuls, nevertheless, may certify 
documents covering goods included in de- 
cree No. 592, when the merchandise is covered 
by an outstanding permit from the National 
Foreign Trade Council, and upon presenta- 
tion of a copy of the import permit or tele- 
graphic verification thereof. In such cases 
the period of validity of the import permit 
must be taken into account, and if it is a 
question of a partial shipment the appropri- 
ate declaration regarding conditions of pay- 
ment must be furnished 

{Holders of the circular Preparing Ship- 
ments to Chile issued in July 1947, as No. 25 
of vol. 4 of the International Reference Serv- 
ice should note the foregoing regulations in 
connection with the section “Import and 
Exchange Control’”’ on p. 1. For announce- 
ment of the articles the importation of which 
is suspended, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 4, 1947.]| 

Specified Taxes on Imports Increased. 
Specified taxes on imports into Chile have 
been increased in accordance with a decree- 
law No. 8918 of October 30, 1947, effective 
from the date of publication in the Diario 
Oficial of October 31. 

The general sales tax of 8 percent appli- 
cable to the duty-paid value of most im- 


consuls 


ported goods (except prime necessities, gp 
which the tax is 2.875 percent), and to the 
selling price of domestic goods has beep 
increased to 13 percent for the period pe. 
tween October 31, 1947, and December 3), 
1947, 

The sales tax of 2.875 percent applicable 
to articles of prime necessity, has been ip. 
creased to 3 percent, effective from January 
1, 1948. The special customs surtax of 45 
percent of the duty-paid value of importeg 
goods, has been increased to 5 percent ef. 
fective from January 1, 1948, and the import 
duty on tea, in bulk or packed in quantities 
exceeding 5 kilograms net, has been increase 
from 1.80 gold pesos to 2.50 gold pesos per 
gross kilogram. 

The law also established a special excise 
tax of 0.16 paper peso per liter of benzine 
or gasoline sold in Chile 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ten Percent Luxury Tax: Suspension on 
Certain Product Presidential Decree No. 
3848, promulgated in the Cuban Official Ga- 
zette of November 4, 1947, suspends the 10 
percent luxury tax, established by decree-law 
No. 1 of December 31, 1941 
law No. 7 of 


article 


and increased by 
April 5, 1943, on the following 


Games and toys when the price is or does 
not exceed 85 
Costume jewelry 


fine jewels, and precious 
stones in general and their imitations when 
exceed &5 

Perfumery of all kinds when the price is or 
does not exceed $5; soaps when the price 
does not exceed $0.50 a cake 

Medicinal soaps of a germicidal, and sul- 
furous type, deodorant preparations, denti- 
frices such as pastes, creams, liquids, and 
powders for mouth hygiene, no matter what 
the price may be 

Tortoise-shell frames for eyeglasses and 
imitations thereof whatever the price may be 

Watches when the price is or does not ex- 
ceed $5; also clocks of all kinds for industrial, 
professional, scientific, and other such needs, 
whatever the price, provided a prior permis- 
sion is applied for from the Ministry of the 
Treasury. 

Handbags, billfolds, and cigarette cases of 
any kind when the price is or does not ex- 
ceed 85 

Gloves used in factory or professional work 
and those of compulsory use by the Armed 
Forces no matter what their price may be 

Shoes in general when the price is or does 
not exceed $15 a pair; in the case of riding 
boots, when the price is or does not exceed 
$20 

Cameras and photographic apparatus, 
spare parts and accessories and films when 
purchased for use in an industry or business 
for scientific purposes 
first obtained 
Treasury 

Purchases made by the State, the Province, 
the Municipality, and official organizations 
of the luxury articles listed in the law. 


the price is or does not 


provided a permit 1s 
from the Ministry of the 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tightened Import Controls Announced by 
Government of Cyprus.—More rigid import- 
control regulations have been officially an- 
nounced by the government of Cyprus, ac- 
cording to a preliminary telegram received 
from the American Consulate, Port Said, 
Egypt 
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Under the new regulations, effective No- 
vember 3, 1947, all imports into Cyprus are 
prohibited except under license. Any import 
license so issued is subject to modification 
or revocation at any time by the import- 
control authorities. In addition, all goods 
prought within the territorial waters of 
Cyprus, whether for transshipment, transit, 
or home consumption, are regarded as im- 
ports and subject to license 

It was reported that all import licenses 
issued before June 1947 have been invali- 
dated, unless contractual obligations for a 
specified quantity of goods was undertaken 
py an importer In Cyprus prior to October 
15, 1947. Effective October 15, the system of 
token imports which had been in operation 
in the Island was also suspended. 

The government of Cyprus, in announcing 
the new import regulations, issued a list of 
55 commodities for which licenses would not 
be granted. Among the items so listed are 
pacon, ham, cocoa, coffee, canned fruit, fruit 
juices, and tea; mirrors; buckets; oil stoves; 
cutlery; sun glasses; cameras, clocks, and 
watches; radios; electric stoves; certain cot- 
ton and linen piece goods and manufactures 
thereof; silk, rayon, woolen yarn, piece goods 
and manufactures thereof; golves, hats, 
hosiery, ties; motorcycles, cycle tires and 
tubes; guns, pistols, rifles; gramaphones; and 
perfumery 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Importation Exempted from Cer- 
tain Tazes and Surcharges._-Ecuadoran de- 
cree No. 247 of October 29, 1947, published in 
the Registro Oficial of November 4, exempts 
wheat imported by the Government’s dis- 
tributing agency (Direccion de Subsisten- 
cias) from the taxes on imports and on im- 
port permits provided in the Emergency 
Foreign Exchange Law of June 5, 1947. 
Such wheat imports, therefore, are freed 
from the 4 percent ad valorem tax and from 
the tax of 1 sucre per dollar, based on the 
value 

The reason civen for the measure was the 
desirability of reducing the cost of imported 
wheat to consumers 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 
1947, for announcement of Emergency For- 
eign Exchange Law 


Hire 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Agreement With the 
United Kingdom.—An agreement between 
Eire and the United Kingdom was reached in 
London on November 4 on over-all trade and 
financial problems affecting the two coun- 
tries. 

The United Kingdom agrees to pay higher 
prices for Irish meat, dairy products, and live 
cattle, and to increase shipments of agricul- 
tural machinery, fertilizers, coal, and other 
commodities to that country. Eire will re- 
strict its drawing from the dollar pool to 
£14,000,000 ($56,000,000) , plus its dollar earn- 
ings, for the period to June 1948 

In addition, a standing committee of Irish 
and British officials has been established to 
keep trade developments continually under 
review. 

Suspension of Duties on Clothing and Foot- 
wear Extended.—The Irish Government has 
issued an order extending the suspension of 
duties on imports of clothing and footwear 
through March 31, 1948. This suspension of 


December 6. 1947 
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duties does not apply to imported felt hats 
and caps, articles of fur, leather gloves, or 
certain types of neckties. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Legal Basis for Assessment of Ezr- 
port Tax Modified; Export Taz Established for 
1947-48 Crop Year.—The legal basis for the 
assessment of the export tax on coffee in El 
Salvador has been modified to permit an in- 
crease in the tax above 5.19 colones per 
quintal -by legislative decree No. 222, pub- 
lished and effective October 7, 1947. The 
export tax on coffee for the 1947-48 crop year 
was set at 7 colones ($2.80) per quintal by 
an Executive decree, published and effective 
October 17, 1947. 

Under legislative decree No. 77 of November 
11, 1943, a sliding schedule for the export tax 
was set up, based on the New York quotation 
for Santos No. 4 coffee. The scheduled rates 
established by this decree provided only for 
progressive increases in coffee prices up to 
$15.99, with a legal maximum limit of 5.19 
colones for the corresponding export tax. 
Since current coffee quotations have risen 
above $15.99 per quintal, the present action 
was taken to provide for a higher export tax. 

(For announcement of the establishment 
of the previous export tax on coffee, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 11, 
1943.) 


= @ 
Eritrea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Weight Limit for Parcel-Post 
Packages Addressed to Eritrea.—Effective No- 
vember 20, 1947, the weight limit of parcel- 
post packages addressed for delivery in Erit- 
rea is increased from 11 pounds to 22 pounds, 
according to the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) November 13, 1947. 

(This applies to both “gift” and ordinary 
commercial parcel-post packages. Eritrea is 
at present under the administration of the 
British Military Authority.) 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Relazed on Additional 
Products; Restored on Others.—Export li- 
censes' are no longer required in France for a 
number of additional products and are again 
required for certain products, according to 
Notices to Exporters published in the French 
Journal Officiel on August 14, 1947. 

The following products are those for which 
import licenses are no longer required 
(French tariff numbers in parentheses); (Ex 
19 bis) Canned (including pastes) game, 
poultry, pigeons, or rabbits, excluding snails; 
(ex 45-10 to 13) cuttle fish and squids; (ex 
46) dried, salted, or smoked anchovy and 
red-herring fillets; (48-3) pickled oysters; 
(ex 49-1 to 3) fresh or fresh-frozen crusta- 
ceans, other than lobsters, spiny lobsters, and 
gray and pink shrimps; (ex 50-2) scallops; 
(ex 84-A) all kinds of fresh-frozen fruits: 
(86 C-10) fruit stews, fruit pulps, “raisine” 
grapes preserved with other fruits), and 
similar products without sugar (crystallizable 
or not) or honey; (ex 158 A) all kinds of 
fresh-frozen vegetables; (ex 158 C) preserved 
vegetables in cans, hermetically sealed recep- 


tacles, or barrels, other than canned mush- 
rooms, celery and asparagus; (ex 158 D) dried 
potatoes; 

(537-1) Spades, shovels and picks (ex 
537-5 and 6) hand saws; (537—7 to 12) files 
and rasps; (537-16 to 22) vises of all kinds, 
screwing chucks, saw sets, ratchet braces, 
breast drills, bit holders, and wrenches; (537-— 
25) forks and prongs; (ex 537-26) unspecified 
noncutting tools, other than currycombs. 

(Ex 156) Nut shells; (355-2, 355 bis-2) 
rough spectacle lenses with unworked sur- 
face, blown giass, colored or tinted in the 
mass; (557 bis—1 to 3) molded cast-iron kit- 
chen utensils; (568 bis) all kinds of metallic 
furniture. 

The following products, previously released 
from export control, again require an export 
license: (ex 179 ter B) talc; (024 and 025) 
boric acid; (488, 488 bis, 489, and 489 bis) 
articles for, industrial use, parts and acces- 
sories of natural leather, with or without 
parts of artificial leather or of imitation 
leather. 


French Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Tariff Revised to Suspend Tempo- 
rarily Customs Duties on Most Imports.—The 
special tariff of French Guiana has been re- 
vised temporarily suspending import duties 
on practically all commodities, according to 
executive order No. 989—D, published in the 
Journal Oficiel of the colony, August 26, 1947, 
following authorization from the French au- 
thorities. The only dutiable items now ap- 
pearing in the revised special tariff of the 
colony and rates of duty applicable are as 
foliows (tariff numbers in parentheses) : 
(96) Coffee beans, (99) pepper, (108) tea, 
(404, 405, 405—bis, 406, 406—bis-A—B-—C, 407, 
and 411—A—B—C—D-E) piece goods of pure or 
mixed cotton, (614—-ter-A—B-C) automobiles, 
accessories, spare parts including headlights, 
lamps, and other (mineral-oil, acetylene, or 
electric lamps), all dutiable at half the rate 
applying to these items under the French 
metropolitan tariff; (109) leaf tobacco, 360 
francs per 100 gross kilograms; smoking, 
chewing, and snuff tobacco, 1,000 francs per 
100 net kilograms; cigars and cigarettes, 1,600 
francs per 100 net kilograms; (583) gun- 
powder and (586) cartridges for hunting pur- 
poses, 10 percent ad valorem; and chemica! 
matches, 21 francs per 100 gross kilograms 
Importation of molasses for distilling pur- 
poses remains prohibited. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


New Taxes Imposed in Hanoi.—Decree No 
242 /2941 of August 30, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel de l’Indochine of September 18, 
1947, imposes taxes on trades, business, and 
vehicles in Hanoi, the capital of Indochina, 
in accordance with the importance of the 
trade or business as fqllows: Important in- 
dustrial, commercial, wholesale, and bank- 
ing firms, 20,000 piasters (1 piaster=US$0.- 
142970); middle industrial companies, 10,000 
piasters; commercial and small industrial 
and free-trade companies, 3,000 piasters; re- 
tail sale shops, 2,000 piasters; and handicraft 
and small retail shops, 500 piasters. Taxes 
on vehicles are: 25 piasters for a bicycle, 50 
piasters for a cart, 100 piasters for a jinrik- 
isha, 150 piasters for a cycle-jinrikisha, 500 
piasters for a motorcar, and 750 piasters for a 
motortruck. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Bureau Established.—A Bureau for 
the purchase and sale of Indochinese rubber, 
with headquarters at Saigon, has been created 
by decree 274/3213 of October 1, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de l’Indochine 
of October 16, 1947. The new organization, 
vested with civil personality, is charged with 
acquiring rubber offered to it by Indcchinese 
planters on condition that the rubber con- 
forms to standard specifications as to quality 
and is guaranteed as such by qualified and 
approved exporters. 

The basic purchase price of smoked sheet 
No. 1 has been fixed by the Bureau at 3 
piasters, 10 cents (1 piaster—US$0.142970) 
per net kilogram, delivered to specified stores. 
Rebates or discounts on other grades of rub- 
ber are to be in line with those which apply 
on the Singapore market. The Bureau will 
cease operating not later than October 1, 
1948. 


French 
North Africa 


Economic Conditions 


CREATION AND ABROGATION OF VARIOUS 
MINISTRIES IN TUNISIA 


The creation of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Handicraft and the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the abrogation of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs were an- 
nounced by three decrees of September 
30, 1947, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien on September 26. The Depart- 
ment of General Economy was also 
abrogated. 

The functions of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Handicraft include, besides 
the normal Services in connection with 
trade and handicrafts, also the Services 
of Production, Allocation, and Distribu- 
tion of industrial products, food supplies, 
textiles, and leather and the Service of 
Economic Control, Litigation and Sta- 
tistics. 


Exchange and Finance 


Collection and Transfer of Foreign Ez- 
change to the Exchange-Control Office in 
French Morocco.—All acquisitions of foreign 
exchange by residents of the French Zone of 
Morocco must be reported and turned over 
to the Moroccan Exchange Control Office, by 
an order of August 30, 1947, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of September 26. 

All proceeds from the sale of exported mer- 
chandise, minus all legitimate expenses in 
connection with the sale, are to be repa- 
triated immediately by the creditors or their 
intermediaries and turned over to the Pro- 
tectorate authorities or recognized banks not 
later than 1 month after their collection 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Germany, Japan, Korea, and Certain Pacific 
Islands Placed in Country Group K.—The 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, announced in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 424 of October 27, 1947, 
that, effective November 1, controls over ex- 
ports to Germany, Korea, Japan, Marcus 
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Island, the Caroline Islands, Marianas Islands, 
and Marshall Islands have been relaxed by 
placing these areas in Country Group K, to 
implement the policy of permitting increased 
private trading with occupied areas. 

Commodities not on the Positive List may 
now be shipped to these occupied areas with- 
out clearance by the Export Supply Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was emphasized, how- 
ever, that import control by the occupy- 
ing authorities will continue to limit the 
volume and type of commodities that may be 
exported to these areas. An authorization 
to import should be obtained before ship- 
ment. Procedures for obtaining import per- 
mits for certain areas are explained in para- 
graph C of the Current Export Bulletin No. 
424. 

All shipments of commodities on the Posi- 
tive List will continue to require export li- 
censes issued by the Office of International 
Trade. With regard to these items, shipment 
to U. S. Zones of occupation or to the com- 
bined U. S.-U. K. Zones of Germany will be 
licensed only on the evidence of import per- 
mits issued by the occupation authorities 

For shipment of Positive List commodities 
to North Korea and to the Soviet and French 
Zones in Germany, evidence of import au- 
thorization is not at present required by 
O. I. T. However, licenses generally will be 
considered for validation only after appro- 
priate export quotas have been established 
for these areas on the basis of requirements 
programs submitted by the governing au- 
thorities 

{Copies of Current Export Bulletin No. 424 
are available at the Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. |] 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Further Information Regarding Goods Ezx- 
portable French Zone.—According to 
advice from the Office du Commerce Ex- 
terieur dated October 31, 1947, the following 
commodities should be added to the list of 
goods available for export from the French 
Zone, as published in ForEiGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 1, 1947, page 14: As- 
saying instruments; building materials 
bricks, clay, lime, fire bricks; camera shut- 
ters; cellulose; cement mixers; ceramic tiles; 
construction equipment; instruments for 
cutting precious stones; maintenance equip- 
ment; metallurgical products; metals and 
ores; paper; prefabricated houses; radios; 
textiles (cotton, wool, rayon, and knitgoods) 
upon request; raw tobacco, wooden barracks; 
plastic and celluloid trays 

The address of the Office du Commerce 
Exterieur (OFICOMEX) has been changed 
The new address is 36 Hauptstrasse, Baden- 
Baden (telephone Baden-Baden 28-71). 
OFICOMEX is the only agency authorized t« 
conclude contracts, set prices, and issue li- 
censes covering foreign trade transactions of 
the French Zone. 

Streptomycin Prohibited in the Mails to 
Germany.—Effective October 16, 1947, the 
transmission of streptomycin in the mails 
(air or surface, including parcel post) to 
Germany is prohibited, by an Instruction of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
published in The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of October 30, 1947 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Material and Equipment for 
Specific Tourist Accommodations Exempted 


jrom 





from Customs Duties.—Material and equip. 

ment imported into Haiti, intended for the 

erection of tourist accommodations, under | 
specific conditions are to be exempted from 

the payment of customs duties for a Periog 

of 3 years, according to a law publisheq in | 
the official gazette, Le Moniteur, September 

25, 1947. In order to benefit from thege ex. 

emptions from import duty, the following 

requirements must be met: (@) A certificate 

must be obtained from the Department 

Public Works attesting to the fact that art. 

cles of Haitian manufacture of similar quality 

and value to the importations are not avail. 

able; (b) a certificate must be procured from 

the Department of Finance to the effect that, 

according to the company’s contract, Haitians 

may participate in the capital investment: 

and (c) consignments must be made directly 
to the enterprise. Included are all construe. 
tion material such as lumber, iron and steg). 
cement, nails and other hardware, ang 
plumbing and electrical equipment; also ma. 
terial tiles, and fittings necessary for sanitary 

hygienic, and other installations entering 
into the building of hotels of at least 3 
rooms, or group buildings of 30 rooms for 
the accommodation of tourists. Any im. 
ported surplus material must be declared 
to the Department of Finance, and duties 
paid on same before sales of such materia] 
ire concluded, and priority of purchase must 
be given to Haiti’s public services before pri. 
vate sales are completed 

Consular Invoice Legalization Fee Modi- 
fied—A charge of 1 percent of the f. 0. b 
value has been established by the Haitian 
Government for the legalization of consular 
invoices covering air-express shipments of 
$100 and over, and maritime freight ship- 
ments of $200 and over, according to a law 
published in the Haitian official gazette, Le 
Moniteur, September 29, 1947. On shipments 
valued at less than these respective amounts 
the consular fees are $1 on merchandise for- 
warded by air-express, and $2 on maritime 
freight 

(For further details consult the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, International Refer- 
ence Service, vol. IV, No. 67, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Haiti, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., at 5 cents each.) 

Livestock, Poultry, and Certain Foodstuffs 
Exportation Prohibited.—Until further 
notice, the exportation from Haiti of millet, 
plantains, potatoes, malangas, yams, pump- 
kins, avocados, cornmeal, tomatoes, eggplant 
peas, eggs, poultry, and livestock is pro- 
hibited, according to an executive order pub- 
lished in the official gazette, Le Moniteur, 
October 6, 1947. 

[For previous announcements of export 
regulations on foodstuffs see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issues of June 5, 1943; Febru- 
ary 5, 1944; and February 2, 1946.] 


India and Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


Opening Letters of Credit Payable in For- 
eign Exchange The following instruction 
was issued on October 3, 1945, by the Reserve 
Bank of India (which acts for both India 
and Pakistan) with respect to opening let- 
ters of credit payable in foreign exchange: 

“Authorised dealers are advised that open- 
ing of cash letters of credit which involve 
the immediate sale of ready foreign exchange 
to the importer in India, against shipment 
to be made at a future date is not permis- 
sible whether the letter of credit is expressed 
in sterling or any other foreign currency. 
There is no objection to authorised dealers 
accepting 100% margin against letters of 
credit, but such margin must be retained 
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in rupees and only converted into foreign 
currency at the time the bills drawn under 
the credit are retired or the actual disburse- 
ment of foreign exchange takes place. If 
merchants wish to cover their exchange risk, 
they should purchase the necessary foreign 
exchange, either sterling or other foreign 
currency, from the authorised dealer at the 
prevailing forward rates for the delivery 
required. It should be noted that authorised 
dealers should only make such forward sales 
of exchange where they are satisfied that the 
operation is for a bona fide transaction for 
which permission will be given for remit- 
tance at the time the contract falls due.” 
It is understood that some import licenses 
now bear the notation, “No L/C is allowed to 
be opened against this license.”” Some banks 
issuing “guarantee certificates” provid- 
a guarantee for payment in India against 


are 
ing 
sight draft 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Geneva Tariff Agreement Concluded.—As a 
nart of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade which was signed at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on October 30, 1947, there was 
concluded an agreement between India and 
Pakistan and the other contracting parties, 
including the United States, which provides 
for changes or a binding of tariff rates or 
duty-free entry on a number of items in- 
volved in trade between the United States 
and India and Pakistan 

Of interest to United States exporters, the 
agreement involved concessions on 118 tariff 
items or subitems granted by India and 
Pakistan covering imports from the United 
States in 1938-39 valued at 28,267,000 rupees 
($10,148,000), or 29 percent of total imports 
from the United States in that year. On 82 
items duties were reduced, on 17 the existing 
duty was bound against increase, on 12 the 
present duty-free treatment is to be main- 
tained for the life of the agreement, and on 7 
there is to be a reduction in the margin of 
preference enjoyed by the United Kingdom 
or colonies other than a narrowing of the 
margin resulting from a lowering of the gen- 
eral rate of duty. Based on 1938-39 imports 
from the United States, there will be a re- 
duction in rate on goods valued at 6,547,000 
rupees, bindings of existing rates on goods 
valued at 5,679,000 rupees, bindings of duty- 
free treatment on goods valued at 1,667,000 
rupees, and reductions in margins of pref- 
erence only on goods valued at 14,378,000 
rupees 

The principal concessions granted by India 
and Pakistan of interest to the United States 
are those on dried and condensed milk, 
canned fish and meat, unmanufactured to- 
bacco, certain canned fruits, certain chemi- 
cals and drugs, unwrought copper, rosin 
mineral grease, coal-tar dyes, certain ma- 
chine items, office machines, radios, tubes, 
tractors, and automobiles 

The concessions will result in a reduction 
of the margin of preference enjoyed by the 
United Kingdom, the British Colonies, and 
Burma on 18 items of interest to the United 
States, imports of which in 1938-39 from the 
United States were valued at 11,780,000 ru- 
pees; and elimination of the preference in 
three items, valued at 5,094,000 rupees 

The trade figures shown above understate 
the total value of concessions which benefit 
the United States, inasmuch as Indian import 
figures do not show in detail the value of 
imports of all goods on which concessions 
have been granted. Because the 1945-46 In- 
dian trade figures are incomplete, there is 
ho comparison possible with this later year 

The most important items of interest to 
United States exporters are the following: 

Ploughs and parts and agricultural tractors 
and parts were assured continued free entry. 
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The duties on radios, tubes, and other parts 
were reduced from 60 percent to 50 percent, 
and the United Kingdom margin of prefer- 
ence narrowed to a 6-percent margin. The 
duty on wireless transmission apparatus and 
parts was reduced from 60 percent to 30 per- 
cent, and the United Kingdom margin of 
preference was somewhat reduced. 

On electro-medical apparatus there was a 
reduction in duty from 30 percent to 20 per- 
cent. The duty on electric bulbs for auto- 
mobiles and flashlights was reduced from 60 
percent to 50 percent. 

VEHICLES: Among the principal United 
States exports to India and Pakistan are 
motorcars and parts. On motorcars, chassis, 
parts, and accessories, the 9 percent margin 
of preferences enjoyed by the United King- 
dom is to be reduced to 6 percent when the 
agreement goes into effect, to 3 percent at 
the end of 3 years, and is to be eliminated 
completely at the end of 3 years. The value 
of motorcars, chassis, and parts shipped to 
India in 1938-39 was 6,441,000 rupees ($2,312,- 
000). 

The duty of 3 percent on airplanes, their 
engines, and parts, was bound against in- 
crease, 

CHEMICALS AND RELATED PRODUCTS: Although 
Indian trade figures do not reveal the real 
value of imports from the United States in 
the categories of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, concessions in duty on these items are 
important in terms of United States trade. 
Our trade in the basket classification affected 
by the reduced tariff was 3,293,000 rupees 
($1,182,000) in 1938-39. The duty was re- 
duced from 36 percent to 30 percent on peni- 
cillin and its products, other antibiotics, cod- 
liver oil, sulfa drugs, vitamin preparations, 
and crude iodine. The dutes on phenol, 
acetic acid, boric acid and borax were reduced 
from 30 percent to 25 percent. Duties on 
certain paints and solutions and menthol 
were reduced from 36 percent to 24 percent. 
The present 12 percent duty on coal-tar dyes, 
another large United States export to India 
and Pakistan, was bound. The 30 percent 
duty on tooth paste, tooth powder, shaving 
soaps, and shaving creams was also bound 
against increase. The margin of United 
Kingdom preference on certain chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, paints, and solu- 
tions was reduced by the reduction in the 
general rate, and on some types of chemicals, 
drugs, and medicines it was limited to 10 
percent. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The 30 percent duties on 
safety razors and blades and fountain pens, 
which have been important in exports to 
India in recent years, were bound against 
increase. A duty reduction from 30 percent 
to 20 percent was obtained on optical in- 
struments, and from 60 percent to 50 percent 
on 1-day alarm clocks. Duties of 10 per- 
cent on cinema projecting and sound-rec:-rd- 
ing apparatus were bound against increase 

MILK, FISH AND MEAT PRODUCTS: The duty- 
free status of dried skim milk now tempo- 
rarily in effect was bound. On condensed 
and other preserved milk products the duties 
were reduced from 30 percent to 25 percent 
ad valorem. 

There was a reduction from 30 percent to 
20 percent on all canned fish, including sar- 
dines and pilchards, and on canned meat 
and frozen meat. 

Topacco: The preference to the British 
Colonies was removed on imports of un- 
manufactured tobacco, one of the most im- 
portant products coming from the United 
States. Exports from the United States in 
1938-39 were valued at 4,639,000 rupees 
($1,665,000) . 

VEGETABLES, FRUIT, AND BEVERAGES: The duty 
was reduced from 36 percent to 24 percent 
on canned asparagus, and from 36 percent 
to 30 percent on dehydrated and other canned 
vegetables, with the exception of dehydrated 


or canned tomatoes, potatoes, onions, and 
cauliflower. The duty on canned soup was 
reduced from 30 percent to 25 percent. 

On canned apricots, berries, grapes, pine- 
apple, plums, and prunes, juices of these 
fruits, and fruit salad the duty was reduced 
from 36 percent to 30 percent. British Colo- 
nial preference margin on canned pineapple, 
previously 12 percent, was limited to 8 per- 
cent. The same reduction was made for 
fresh apples, pears, prunes, and grapes. The 
duty on blended flavoring concentrates for 
the preparation of nonalcoholic beverages 
was bound at 30 percent. 

Woop, PAPER, AND ROSIN: The duty was re- 
duced from 30 percent to 20 percent on 
Douglas fir and cigarette paper, and from 
30 percent to 25 percent on wallboards of 
wood fiber. The duty on rosin was reduced 
from 36 percent to 24 percent. 

MINERALS, METALS, AND flANUFACTURES: On 
asphalt, mineral grease, and some types of 
mineral oils the duties were reduced from 30 
percent to 27 percent. The reduction of duty 
on the specified types of mineral oils nar- 
rowed the margin of preference enjoyed by 
Burma. On electric carbons the duty was 
reduced from 30 percent to 20 percent. Un- 
wrought copper and pig lead were bound in 
their present temporary duty-free status. 
Unwrought zinc was also assured continued 
duty-free treatment. 

MACHINERY: Among the principal conces- 
sions obtained from India and Pakistan were 
those on machinery and vehicles. The exist- 
ing low 10 percent duties were bound on 
various types of machinery, including mining 
machinery, oil-crushing and refining machin- 
ery, refrigerating machinery, petroleum and 
gas-well drilling equipment, boot and shoe 
manufacturing machinery, sugar manufac- 
turing and refining machinery, and metal- 
working machinery, other than machine 
tools, and their parts. Indian imports of 
United States machinery in 1938-39 were 
valued at 4,478,000 rupees ($1,608,000) . 

The duties on typewriters and parts— 
among the main exports of the United States 
to India—and on office machines were re- 
duced from 30 percent to 20 percent, and the 
duty on domestic refrigerators and parts was 
reduced from 36 percent to 30 percent. The 
duty reduction on refrigerators reduced the 
margin of preference enjoyed by the United 
Kingdom. 

United States exports of typewriters to 
India in 1938-39 amounted to 1,148,000 rupees 
($412,000); exports of domestic refrigerators, 
585,000 rupees ($210,000). 


CONCESSIONS BY UNITED STATES 


On its part, the United States granted con- 
cessions on items of particular interest to 
India involving $54,773,000 in trade in 1939 
out of total imports from India in that year 
valued at $66,332,000. Of these, the duty on 
items imported with a value of $28,237,000 
was reduced by 36 to 50 percent; the duty on 
items valued at $4,553,000 was reduced by 25 
to 35 percent; and on items valued at $180,- 
000, less than 25 percent reduction was 
granted. Duties were bound on items, the 
importation of which were valued at $1,284,- 
000 in 1939 and duty-free binding was made 
on items valued at $20,539,000. 

The commodities of greatest importance to 
importers of Indian goods include jute bur- 
lap and bags, raw jute, carpet wool, cashew 
nuts, tea, lac and shellac, mica, and manga- 
nese ore. Trade in these commodities in 1939 
totaled more than $48,000,000. 

India and Pakistan are specifically men- 
tioned in article XXIV of the General Agree- 
ment with reference to special provision for 
trade between these two countries until such 
time as mutually advantageous trade rela- 
tions are worked out between them. 

The effective date of the Agreement for 
India and Pakistan will be announced in 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. (See previous 
statements in issues of November 8, 15, 22, 
and 29, 1947, for further details with regard 
to the general provisions of the Agreement.) 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tennis Shoes: Imports Prohibited —-Effec- 
tive October 17, 1947, the importation of 
tennis shoes into Lebanon was forbidden by 
a decree of the same date, issued by the 
Lebanese Ministry of National Economy, ac- 
cording to an airgram dated October 24 from 
the American Legation, Beirut. The only ex- 
ceptions under this decree are the stocks 
now in customs warehouses of Syria and 
Lebanon, and shipments ordered before the 
date of the publication of this decree, as 
shown by invoices certified at Lebanese 
consulates. 


Netherlands Indies 


BASED ON AIRGRAM FROM AMERI- 
CAN CONSULATE GENERAL AT 
BATAVIA 

(Dated November 4, 1947) 


Economic rehabilitation in the Dutch- 
reoccupied areas of Java and Sumatra 
was somewhat slower in September than 
had been expected. Railway services, 
resumed on a limited scale in August, 
had to be temporarily discontinued in 
some cases, while road traffic often 
proved precarious. It was unsafe in 
some districts to penetrate to any extent 
from the main roads to inspect planta- 
tions or industrial installations. Hence 
rehabilitation could be undertaken only 
on a limited number of estates. 

At the close of the month, 191 of the 
750 plantations in the reoccupied zones of 
Java had been placed under guard or re- 
turned to their former owners. It is esti- 
mated that the areas taken over consti- 
tute 21 percent of Java’s present rubber 
acreage, 35 percent of tea, 49 percent of 
cinchona, and 22 percent of coffee. 
Twenty-three of the 60 sugar miils in 
the reoccupied areas were found in oper- 
ating condition. Three of these mills 
commenced grinding in September, and 
are expected to produce about 9,000 met- 
ric tons of sugar this season. 

Destruction of produce stocks by guer- 
rilla action continued in the reoccupied 
areas, and the work of assembling stocks 
and forwarding them to the coast for 
shipment was impeded. It is reported 
that about 140,000 metric tons of sugar 
have been recovered in East Java, and 
less than 20,000 tons in the sugar dis- 
tricts along the north coast. Since pro- 
duction this year is expected to be neg- 
ligible, it is considered necessary to re- 
tain a large part of these stocks for con- 
sumption in the archipelago. It is not, 
therefore, expected that more than 
75,000 tons will be available for export 
during the year. Approximately 1.800 
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metric tons of plantation tobacco suit- 
able for cigar manufacture have been 
found stored in East Java, as well as 1,500 
tons of native-grown cigarette and pipe 
tobacco. Kapok stocks in Central and 
East Java are believed to total about 
2,000 tons. Because of the difficulty of 
registering produce stocks in the interior 
of Java and Sumatra, comprehensive in- 
formation regarding their extent is not 
expected for some time. 

Tobacco plantations on the East Coast 
of Sumatra appear to have suffered rel- 
atively little damage. Some areas had 
been used for production of rice and 
other food crops, and will need recondi- 
tioning. It is expected, however, that a 
fair-sized yield of wrapper leaf tobacco 
can be obtained by 1949. 

In most of the reoccupied areas, with 
the exception of Madura, the food situa- 
tion was reported satisfactory. Prices of 
local foodstuffs declined, particularly in 
the larger Dutch-held cities which are 
now able to draw upon a more extensive 
hinterland for their supplies. Rice 
stocks in West Java were estimated at 
85,000 tons and in East Java at 100,000 
tons. Although the rice crop was re- 
ported in fair condition in most sections 
of Java, the yield is expected to be con- 
siderably smaller than before the war 
owing to plant pests and insufficient irri- 
gation. In the important rice districts 
of West Java, rice mills representing 18 
percent of the total milling capacity were 
found destroyed, while another 20 per- 
cent had been seriously damaged. 

While it has not been possible to make 
a comprehensive survey of damage to in- 
dustrial plants in Java, information 
available indicated that in most cases 
only superficial damage had been sus- 
tained. Many of the buildings appear 
to have been damaged by arson, but ma- 
chinery has, as a rule, been found in a 
condition permitting resumption of op- 
erations within a few months provided 
spare parts can be obtained 

Several of the oil fields in the Palem- 
bang district of southern Sumatra be- 
came accessible in July. During Septem- 
ber the Talang Djimar field produced 
409.500 barrels of crude oil, making it 
unnecessary for the refinery at Pladjoe to 
import crude for processing. The refin- 
ery at Soengai Gerong was reopened and 
is expected to be processing 20,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil daily during November. 
It is expected that this refinery may 
reach its prewar capacity of 45,000 bar- 
rels a day by the end of 1948. In Sep- 
tember a total of 114,286 metric tons of 
crude oil were produced in the Indies as 
against 80,451 tons in August. 

Coal production during September ag- 
gregated 15,000 metric tons. The mines 
in Borneo accounted for 12,000 tons, with 
the remainder from the Boekit Asem 
mine in Sumatra. It is expected that 
production at the latter mine will reach 


20,000 tons in October. Imports of Coal, 
at present originating principally in the 
United States, are expected to reach 
100,000 tons in the current calendar year 

Tin production on Banka and Billiton 
islands amounted to 1,515 metric tons ip 
September. In the first 9 months of the 
year tin output has averaged 1,235 tons 
a month, as contrasted with only 317 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1946 

Exports of rubber by the NIRUB from 
West Borneo totaled 4,802 tons in Sep. 
tember, slightly above the average of the 
preceding 8 months. In the Palembang 
district of Southern Sumatra the rubber 
trade was left in the hands of private 
firms. These firms are, for the present, 
being permitted to retain in the foreign 
currency a portion of the proceeds of 
their sales to Singapore. This relaxation 
of the foreign-exchange restrictions, to- 
gether with the firm price trend, is ex- 
pected to result in increased shipments 
from that area in October and November 
Sales of Palembang rubber to Singapore 
are reported to have approximated 4,000 
tons in September 

Copra production, amounting to only 
8,500 metric tons in September, estab- 
lished a new low for the year. This was 
attributable to a combination of low 
prices paid by producers, the high price 
of rice, and continued scarcity of induce- 
ment goods in the copra districts. To 
remedy this situation, the Copra Foun- 
dation increased the price for the mixed 
grades another 5 guilders per 100 kilo- 
grams over the price set in August 
Furthermore, 10,000 tons of rice were 
purchased in Manila for distribution, at 
reduced prices, to copra producers, while 
delivery of consumers’ goods (particu- 
larly textiles) to the copra areas was 
expedited. As aresult of these measures 
a Substantial increase in production is 
expected in October. Copra exports in 
September amounted to 15,000 tons, of 
which 11,700 tons went to European 
countries and 3,300 tons to South Africa 

The latest comprehensive figures of 
foreign trade of reoccupied areas pub- 
lished to date are those for May 1947 
Commercial (as distinct from military? 
imports during that month were valued 
at 70,971,338 guilders and exports totaled 
23,014,000 guilders. Sixty-five percent 
of the imports were for the account of 
the Netherlands Indies Government In- 
port-Export Organization, the balance 
having been handled by private firms. 
Sixty-six percent of the exports, by value, 
were shipped to the Netherlands, 16 per- 
cent to the United States, and 9 percent 
to Singapore. Tin, copra, rubber, pe- 
troleum products, and spices represented 
the largest values exported. 

It has been reported that the Dutch 
merchant marine serving the Nether- 
lands Indies is operating 193 vessels with 
a combined gross tonnage of 1,096,000. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 
SPANISH WINE SITUATION 


The outlook for Spain’s wine-grape 
and wine industry in the 1947-48 season 
(September 1, 1947, through August 31, 
1948) is good. Wine production for the 
first time in 8 years, with the possible 
exception of 1942 and 1943 when 20,350,- 
000 and 21,000,000 hectoliters (1 hecto- 
liter=26.42 gallons) were produced, will 
approach the average production level 
of approximately 23,500,000 hectoliters 
which was common prior to the Spanish 
Civil War. It is estimated that the 
1947-48 output of wine will be about 22,- 
000,000 hectoliters, which is approxi- 
mately 30 percent greater than the 1946 
production of 17,200,000 hectoliters 

Grape producers have obtained more 
substantial amounts of fertilizers for 
their crops, most of it reportedly coming 
from Belgium. The lack of fertilizer in 
previous years was one of the main rea- 
sons for small crops. 

Spanish wine exporters are being urged 
by the Spanish Government to intensify 
their efforts to export wines to foreign 
countries, with the all-important idea 
of obtaining foreign exchange which is 
drastically needed. 

Spain would like to increase its wine 
sales in the United States, which since 
1944 have fallen off greatly. In that year 
$8,540,050 worth of wines was shipped 
to the United States; in 1945, $1,520,415; 
and in 1946, $5,136,622. In the first 
8 months of 1947 shipments totaled only 
$791,567. 

Spanish wine exporters are particu- 
larly aware of the intensified competi- 
tion of world wine markets, especially 
France, Italy, and other European coun- 
tries, which are similarly intensifying 
their efforts in the hope that foreign- 
exchange credits thereby obtained will 
asSist in financing their economic recov- 
eries. This active competition is ex- 
pected to be another cause of a possible 
break in existing high prices. Certainly 
some sort of a break will be necessary if 
they are to recapture any of their for- 
mer markets and find new outlets. Price 
adjustment is already forecast by some of 
the leading wine manufacturers. 

The principal causes for concern in 
wine circles as regards the United States 
market are the fact that the inventory 
of Spanish wines on hand in the United 
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States is reportedly very high and that 
wine production in California is cur- 
rently sufficient to satisfy an estimated 
85 to 95 percent of America’s demand for 
common wines. The leading exports to 
the United States, as heretofore, will 
continue to be brandy and sherry. 


Hop PRODUCING AND IMPORTING, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Hop production in the Union of South 
Africa in the 1946-47 season is estimated 
at 235,000 pounds grown on 335 acres. 
The 1945—46 crop totaled 214,000 pounds. 
Harvesting occurs between February 15 
and March 30. 

Almost all of the hops, or approxi- 
mately 215,000 pounds are produced by 
the Union Hop Growers, Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary corporation of the South African 
Breweries, Ltd., of Johannesburg, and 
Olson’s Breweries, Ltd., of Capetown. 
About 20,000 pounds grown on 40 acres 
are produced by independent growers. 

The Union Hop Growers, Ltd., culti- 
vated 163 acres in 1943 and 295 acres in 
1947. The corporation’s 1946-47 crop 
was 10 tons larger than the 1945-46 crop. 
Average yields per acre were 3.46 hun- 
dredweight in 1943 and 7.28 hundred- 
weight in 1947. The firm is making ef- 
forts to increase average yield to 10 hun- 
dredweight per acre. The Hop Experi- 
ment Station in Capetown has obtained 
average yields of 15 hundredweight per 
acre by using intensive methods such as 
irrigation. 

The South African Breweries, Ltd., 
uses 50 percent of the total hops con- 
sumed in the country. The next largest 
user is Olson’s Breweries, Ltd., Newlands, 
Capetown. Principal smaller users in- 
clude Chandler’s Ltd., Brewers, Ophir- 
ton, Johannesburg; and the Stag Brew- 
ery, Ltd., Auckland Park, Johannesburg. 
The fact that the two principal con- 
sumers own the Union Hop Growers Cor- 
poration, Ltd., and that the company is 
striving for self-sufficiency for its own- 
ers, signifies eventual independence. 

Hop imports for the calendar year 
1945 were 2,663 centals valued at £62,113. 
Extremely large imports during 1946 en- 
abled the brewing companies to replace 
stocks greatly depleted during the war. 
By ordering sizable quantities during 
the January to November period of 1946, 
these companies have relatively heavy 
supplies on hand which should carry 
them many months. There will be a 
tendency for imports to decline in the 


future in line with normal requirements 
for stock replacements. The United 
States is the source of the bulk of South 
Africa’s hop imports, the rest coming 
from Czechoslovakia. 

The hop-producing areas in private 
hands remain about the same. The 
larger brewing companies take some of 
these hops, making less available to the 
smaller companies. The present trend 
is for the smaller companies to continue 
importing hops from the United States 
and Czechoslovakia, to supplement the 
domestic supply. If the price of hops 
from the United States should be too 
high in comparison with that of hops 
produced in South Africa, there will be 
a tendency for the smaller companies to 
follow the pattern of production set by 
the larger companies. 


Chemicals 


CANADA’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 9 months of 
1947 advanced $16,577,000 in value from 
those in the corresponding period of 1946. 
Totals were $84,881,000 and $68,304,000, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


ELECTROLYTIC ALKALI PLANT BEING CON- 
STRUCTED, CANADA 


Construction has commenced on the 
new electrolytic alkali plant of Dominion 
Alkali and Chemical Co. (subsidiary of 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd.) 
at Beauharnois, Quebec, Canada, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The plant 
will have a daily capacity of 60 short tons 
of chlorine and 67 tons of rayon-grade 
caustic soda, and is expected to be in 
operation by January 1, 1949. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 
INCREASE 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in- 
creased more than $1,000,000 in value in 
the first 9 months of 1947 from those in 
the corresponding period of 1946, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $25,497,000 and $24,333,000, 
respectively. 


SHORTAGES OF SODA ASH AND Caustic Sopa, 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s efforts to negotiate imports 
of soda ash and caustic soda (both are 
extremely short in the Commonwealth) 
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from the United Kingdom have been un- 
successful because of the British coal 
shortage. Australian requirements of 
soda ash in 1947 were estimated at 80,000 
tons, and only 35,000 tons are available 
from domestic production. 

In the first half of 1947, the United 
Kingdom exported to Australia 690 tons 
of soda ash and sodium bicarbonate and 
70 tons of caustic soda, according to 
Board of Trade statistics. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Under the plan of the State Council of 
the National Government of China, 
adopted in August 1947, priority will be 
given to the production of fertilizers. 
Also, using existing plants as a founda- 
tion, efforts will be made to develop those 
chemical works closely related to the five 
industries considered basic—food, cloth- 
ing, housing, transportation, and print- 
ing. 


DENMARK’s EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
FRANCE 


Under an agreement valid for 1 year 
from October 1, 1947, Denmark will ex- 
port to France casein and other prod- 
ucts in exchange for superphosphates, 
potash, and chemicals, including sodium 
carbonate. 


OPERATIONS OF NEW PLANT, EGYPT 


The Société Misr Pour La Rayonne, 
S. A. E., Egypt, which plans to start pro- 
duction early in 1948, will have its own 
carbon bisulfide and water-treating 
plants in addition to a sulfuric-acid 
plant. Domestic production of caustic 
soda is not sufficient to meet demand, 
and it is estimated that the company will 
need to import about 4,000 metric tons 
annually. 


INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PLANTS IN FULL 
OPERATION, EIRE 


In view of the impending gasoline 
shortage, Eire’s five industrial-alcohol 
factories are in full operation, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Cuban molasses 
furnishes the raw material. 


FRANCE’S OUTPUT OF CHEMICALS 


French chemical production (in metric 
tons) in August 1947, with the corre- 
sponding July figures in parentheses, in- 
cluded the following items: Sodium 
chlorate, 1,857 (2,765); trichlorethylene, 
1,206 (1,334); trisodium phosphate, 462 
(500); lead oxides, 577 (290); and so- 
dium sulfide, 4,500 (596). 

The output of dyes in August remained 
at the same level as in July—1,500 tons. 


GREECE’s IMPORTS 


Greek imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products (exclusive of dyes, 
paint, and toilet preparations) in the 
first quarter of 1947 totaled 7,846 metric 
tons, worth approximately $1,936,000, ac- 
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cording to the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Exports of these products were neg- 
ligible. 


GREEK COMPANY To EXPLOIT LEAD ORE 


The Greek Chemical and Fertilizers 
Co. has obtained a 50-year concession for 
the research and exploitation of lead ore 
in the Vina area (Chalkidike). 


GLYCERIN REQUIREMENTS IN GUATEMALA 


Glycerin is used in Guatemala princi- 
pally by the medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal and tobacco industries. Minimum 
annual requirements are estimated at 
20,000 pounds. 


InpDIA’s NEEDS FOR AMMONIUM SULFATE 


India needs 300,000 tons of ammonium 
sulfate during the current fertilizer year 
but is unlikely to obtain more than 100,- 
000 tons, including domestic production, 
according to the Indian Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


MANUFACTURE OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS OF 
INTEREST TO NEW CORPORATION, INDIA 


An industrial development corpora- 
tion, partly Government-financed, has 
been organized by the State of Hydera- 
bad, India. It is interested in large-scale 
manufacture of heavy chemicals, plas- 
tics, and casein, among other commodi- 
ties. 


COMMODITIES DESIRED UNDER IMPORT 
PROGRAM, MADAGASCAR 


Under Madagascar’s import program 
for the second half of 1947, $75,000 re- 
mains for the purchase abroad of chemi- 
cal products, according to the Director 
of Economic Affairs. Commodities de- 
sired include caustic soda, coal tar, glyc- 
erin, red lead, and zinc oxide. 


PLANTS INCLUDED IN PHILIPPINE INDUSTRI- 
ALIZATION PLAN 


The erection of two wood-distillation 
plants and one plant each for nitrogen 
fixation, soda ash and caustic soda, and 
sulfuric acid is included in the 15-year 
plan for the industralization of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, according to 
the foreign press. 


IMPORTS BY RUMANIA FROM U. S. S. R. 


Sulfur and potassium chlorate are 
among the products imported by Ru- 
mania from the U. S. S. R. under the 
Soviet-Rumanian commercial agree- 
ment. 


RATE OF PRODUCTION, POLAND 


The State Factory of Nitrate Com- 
pounds at Moscice, Poland, was reopened 
in September, and present production 
is at the rate of 50 percent of prewar 
output. In 6 months the plant is ex- 
pected to reach the prewar figure and in 
2 years to double it. 


The Chorzow plant is producing at the 
rate of 170 percent of its 1938 output of 
calcium cyanamide and 300 percent o 
ammonium nitrate-limestone mixture, 


CELLULOSE COMPANY'S CAPITAL INCREasgp 


Sociedad Nacional Industrias Aplica. 
ciones Celulosa Espanola (SNIACE), one 





of the large group of new industries con- 
sidered of national interest in Spain, has 
been authorized to increase its capital jp 
200,000,000 pesetas (approximately $18. 
000,000). The capital of this Cellulose 
company formerly was fixed at 150,000. 
000 pesetas. 


FirM’s DaILy RATE OF ARSENIC Ovrtppr 
SPAIN 


Empresa Industrias Arsenicales Reuni- 
das, S. A., Riano, Spain, expects soon to 
produce 4,000 kilograms of white arsenic 
daily, according to a foreign chemical] 
publication. 


U. K..’s FERTILIZER SUPPLY SITUATION 


The United Kingdom’s fertilizer supply 
Situation appears generally favorable, ac- 
cording to the British press. Demands 
from farmers will be heavy in view of 
the large-scale food-production pro- 
gram. However, because of the impor- 
tance of fertilizers to the program, it is 
assumed that manufacturers will receive 
a high priority for fuel and power. 

Increased shipments of fertilizers over- 
seas may be made, especially where they 
will have beneficial results for British 
food supplies. An example is the ar- 
rangement recently concluded for the 
export of considerable quantities of fer- 
tilizers to South Africa in connection 
with the groundnut-production plan. It 
is understood that larger shipments of 
fertilizers to Eire also are contemplated. 


PorRTION OF U. K.’S OUTPUT OF DYES 
EXPORTED 


Approximately one-third of the United 
Kingdom’s dye production is believed to 
be exported currently. Estimates made 
earlier in 1947 varied from 25 to 35 per- 
cent. The lower-priced dyes, such as 
alizarines and synthetic indigo, form the 
bulk of exports to India. Some of the 
less-expensive dyes, including congo red, 
are made almost exclusively for export. 


Construction 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, ARGENTINA 


Preliminary studies for hydroelectric 
power, irrigation, water supply, and flood 
control are being made of 30 great river 
basins in all parts of Argentina. Many 
of the studies have passed the planning 
stage, and contracts are being negotiated 
for others. 

Nearing completion are plans for 13 
minor hydroelectric projects, construc- 
tion of which can be started within the 
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next 6 months. Bids also have been re- 
quested for various other irrigation proj- 
ects. Exploring and drilling equipment 
has been received, and investigations are 
under way to determine the best site for 
the Salto Grande Dam. This project will 
develop up to 1,000,000 horsepower and 
will provide power required for the 
densely populated regions and the future 
industrial zones of Argentina and Uru- 


guay. 


PLANS FOR WATER SYSTEM AND GUAYAS 
RIVER Ports, ECUADOR 


Revised plans for Guayaquil’s (Ecua- 
dor) new potable water system have been 
accepted by the municipal council, and 
work is to be started immediately. 

A French construction company has 
a contract to make technical studies of 
the dredging of the Guayas River with 
a view to making the port accessible to 
large vessels. Also included in the study 
will be the construction of various port 
facilities and improvements. 


WATER-SYSTEM IMPROVEMENT, SALONIKA 
GREECE 


A plan for improving the water-supply 
system of Salonika, Greece, at a cost of 
75.000,000,000 drachmas ($15,000,000 at 
the official rate of 5,000 drachmas to $1) 
is reported to be under consideration. 
The present water supply, from artesian 
wells located outside the city, is inade- 
quate, and the pumping equipment and 
water piping is in bad condition. The 
pressure in most cases is not sufficient to 
bring the water to the second floor. 

With a limited budget, the munici- 
pality is reported to be considering the 
relative importance of the need for im- 
proving the water-supply system, elec- 
tric-power installations, and the sewer- 
age system. The organization of the 
electric power and water systems under 
one municipal office also is being dis- 
cussed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Yucca-STaRCH PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


There was a shortage of yucca for 
grinding into tapioca flour in the Domin- 
ican Republic in the first half of 1947. 
The starch factory produced 6,200 short 
tons of starch during the first 6 months 
of 1947, as compared with 2,367 tons in 
the first half of 1946. 

The starch factory has been paying 
$10 a ton for yucca in the field. It has 
announced that it wall pay $15 in 1948, 
and the management is of the opinion 
that this price may be attractive enough 
for the colonos to grow the yucca and 
to sell it to the factory. 
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Exports of tapioca starch during the 
first 6 months of 1947 totaled 1,509,731 
kilograms valued at $412,496, as against 
1,034,220 kilograms valued at $162,484 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 


PoTaTO RATIONING INTRODUCED; CHOCO- 
LATE AND SWEETS REDUCED, U. K. 


The British Ministry of Food has an- 
nounced that potatoes are now rationed 
at the rate of 3 pounds weekly for per- 
sons above 5 years of age and 14% pounds 
each week for younger children. Sup- 
plies for hotels, restaurants, and cater- 
ing establishments are to be reduced. 
This new measure, which became effec- 
tive November 9, applies to England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

Effective January 4, the chocolate and 
sweets ration is to be reduced from 4 to 3 
ounces weekly and the sugar allocation 
available to industrial users is to be re- 
duced by 25 percent. 


Coffee and Tea 
TEA PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BOLIVIA 


Production of tea in Bolivia has been 
insignificant, the country depending 
upon imports to satisfy domestic con- 
sumption. Efforts are being made to 
increase the growing of tea with a view 
vo eventually reaching self-sufficiency in 
this product. 

After 5 years of experimentation, a 
Bolivian firm has successfully cultivated 
tea in the area of Mapiri, a semi-tropi- 
cal lowland region in the Department of 
La Paz. The firm now has about 49 acres 
of tea under cultivation and is produc- 
ing at the rate of 10,140 pounds a year. 
It plans to increase the area and to pro- 
duce twice as much tea in 2 years, or 
20,280 pounds, and perhaps 40,560 
pounds in 5 years. 

The tea produced is reported to be 
superior in quality to Japanese tea and 
equal to Ceylon. The firm is desirous of 
importing from the United States a com- 
plete installation for the industrial proc- 
essing of its tea, which would be set up 
at the point of production, to take care 
of the pressing, fermenting, curling, and 
drying of the leaves—processes which 
have been done by hand. 

Tea also is being cultivated in Bolivia 
by a private landowner in the Yungas 
area of the Department of La Paz. The 
Bolivian Ministry of Agriculture is en- 
couraging this activity and is interested 
in having tea cultivated in other adapt- 
able areas of Bolivia, especially the Cha- 
pare region of the Department of Cocha- 
bamba. 

Bolivia’s imports of tea (nonmedicinal 
type) in past years have been handled 
primarily through British tea merchants, 
with the official statistics showing the tea 
as coming from England (the actual 
countries or colonies from which the tea 
is shipped in this case not being re- 


corded), but recently India has supplied 
an increasingly greater share of the Bo- 
livian market. In 1946, Bolivia imported 
115 metric tons of tea from India, 114 
tons from England (or rather through 
British merchants), 13 tons from the 
United States, and a negligible quantity 
from Brazil and Argentina, making a 
total of 243 tons. 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Deliveries of coffee at the port of Gua- 
yaquil, Ecuador, during the third quarter 
of 1947, amounted to 41,054 quintals (1 
Spanish quintal=101.4 pounds) as com- 
pared with 600 quintals in the second 
quarter of 1947 and 25,000 quintals in the 
third quarter of 1946. 

The Ecuadoran coffee crop came in 
late—the last part of July 1947—just 
when the growers and exporters were 
losing hope of a good crop. Beginning 
in August deliveries started to increase 
so much that if credit had not been ex- 
tended by the Central Bank directly to 
the exporters, it would have been almost 
impossible to finance the heavy pur- 
chases. Therefore there was little doubt 
that the 1947 crop of coffee would be 
nearly double that of the preceding year. 
It was believed that the production in 
1947 would total approximately 350,000 
quintals. 

Demand from the United States was 
active for “washed” coffee in August and 
the beginning of September. The de- 
mand was so great that it could not be 
met. Only a small percentage of Ecua- 
doran coffee is washed. 

During the third quarter of 1947 the 
demand from Europe was high, and there 
was a time when sales to Europe were 
greater than to the United States. Italy 
has been the biggest buyer, followed by 
Switzerland, Netherlands, and Belgium. 
Prices have been higher in Europe—from 
US$1.50 to US$2 more per quintal than 
the prices paid by the United States. 

In general the coffee business in Ecua- 
dor during the third quarter of 1947 was 
active and favorable for the exporters 
because of the demand from the United 
States and Europe. Prices in the domes- 
tic market also had a tendency to rise. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 8 months of 1947 amounted to 
2,595,323 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) valued at $1,014,744, as com- 
pared with 4,016,149 kilograms, valued at 
$1,196,645, in the corresponding period 
of 1946. In 1947 the United States was 
the foremost customer, taking 1,141,502 
kilograms; in 1946 Cuba led with 2,526,- 
070 kilograms, and the United States was 
second, with 922,123 kilograms. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala in 
the third quarter of 1947 and the last 3 
months of the 1946-47 crop year totaled 
134,281 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
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gram=2.2046 pounds) as compared with 
185,819 bags in the corresponding period 
of 1946. The United States took 120,112 
bags of the amount exported in the third 
quarter of 1947, as against 167,040 bags 
in the like period of 1946. 

Coffee in port warehouses awaiting 
shipment on September 30, 1947, 
amounted to 12,581 bags. 


Grains and Products 


ESTIMATES OF WHEAT, OATS, AND RICE 
Crops, AUSTRALIA 


A record harvest of 240,000,000 bushels 
of wheat is expected in Australia in 1947- 
48, if favorable conditions continue in 
growing areas. Prospects are particu- 
larly bright in New South Wales where 
the latest official estimate made by the 
State Minister for Agriculture places the 
yield at 120,000,000 bushels. Victoria’s 
harvest is estimated at 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bushels, and South Australia 
expects a yield of about 36,000,000 bush- 
els. The crop in Western Australia re- 
ceived a severe set-back because of dry 
weather and frosts, reducing the estimate 
from 30,000,000 to about 25,000,000 
bushels. 

Australia’s wheat requirements from 
this season’s crop will be about 80,000,000 
bushels, leaving about 160,000,000 bush- 
els for export. 

The area sown to oats is estimated to 
be somewhat larger than the 933,000 
acres harvested in 1946-47, and a good 
harvest seems to be assured. Revised 
figures show production of 55,839 tons of 
“paddy” rice in 1946-47 from 31,995 acres. 
An estimated 30,000 acres of rice will be 
planted in the coming season. 


GRAIN YIELDS, STOCKS, AND TRADE, 
TUNISIA 


The 1946-47 yield of wheat and barley 
in Tunisia is estimated at 250,000 metric 
tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley, 
or 65.8 and 51.7 percent, respectively, of 
the 1930-39 annual average yield. 

Commercialized stocks on hand in Tu- 
nisia on September 1, 1947, totaled: Soft 
wheat, 18,474 metric tons; durum wheat. 
24,441 tons; barley, 4,991 tons; oats, 107 
tons; corn and sorghum, 5,320 tons. 
These figures cover only grain that has 
entered commercial channels and do not 
include quantities held on farms for sub- 
sistence and seed. 

Grain imports ‘(including flour) from 
June 1, 1947, to August 31, 1947, com- 
prised 501 tons of soft wheat shipped 
from France for the Tunisian distressed 
areas and 2,500 tons of barley from 
Morocco. Grain exports consisted of 
9,100 tons of soft wheat, loaned to France 
and to be returned later. 

It is understood that the French au- 
thorities advised the United States Gov- 
ernment in July 1947 that Tunisia would 
need to import 301,000 metric tons of 
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grain during the period July 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948. However, as the individual 
daily bread ration was reduced on Sep- 
tember 22, 1947, from 300 to 250 grams, 
total import requirements were reduced 
to 274,000 metric tons, comprising 142,000 
tons of wheat for human consumption, 
60,000 tons of barley for human consump- 
tion, and 72,000 tons of barley for animal 
consumption. 


RIcE SUPPLY IN PERU 


Peru's 1947 rice crop is estimated to 
be between 85,000 and 93,100 tons ‘(milled 
basis). Production in 1946 amounted to 
110,000 tons. 

The carry-over from the 1946 crop was 
relatively large—between 12,000 and 
20,000 tons. Therefore, total supply for 
this crop year is estimated at 100,000 
tons. Normally this would be a fairly 
adequate supply, but demand is increas- 
ing greatly and consumers would take 
10 to 20 percent more rice if it were 
available at present prices. The Govern- 
ment therefore is limiting distribution 
each month trying to extend the supply 
equally over the year and to avoid the 
need for imports 


Sugars and Products 


ANGOLA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMP- 
TIONS AND EXPORTS 


During 1946, Angola ‘Portuguese West 
Africa) produced 50,452 metric tons of 
sugar, an increase of 32 percent over the 
1938 crop of 38,179 tons. An estimated 
50,000 tons of sugar will be produced in 
the 1947-48 season. 

Annual consumption of sugar in An- 
gola ranges from 6,500 to 7,000 tons. 
Consumption during 1946 amounted to 
6,945 tons. 

Because of the high cost of sugar pro- 
duction, Angola cannot compete in the 
world markets. Practically all sugar ex- 
ported from the colony usually goes to 
Portugal; 3,005 tons of white sugar and 
2,000 tons of brown sugar were exported 
during 1946 to Uruguay and Spain, re- 
spectively. Total exports were about 
43,507 metric tons, a gain of about 50 
percent, as compared with 28,998 tons in 
1936. Approximately 36,291 tons were 
brown sugar and 7,216 tons white sugar. 

Local dealers estimate that stocks of 
sugar available for export amount to 15,- 
000 tons. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


Production of sugar in E] Salvador in 
the 1946-47 crop year which ended No- 
vember 14, 1947, totaled 593,963 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each, as compared 
with 399,608 quintals in the 1945-46 sea- 
son. Of the 1946-47 yield, 524,984 quin- 
tals were white sugar and 68,979 quin- 
tals yellow sugar. In addition, produc- 
tion of panela and pilon totaled 400,000 
to 500,000 quintals. 


Molasses production amounted to 
2,035,000 gallons as compared with 1,320,. 
000 gallons during the 1945-46 crop year. 
More than 95 percent of the total pro- 
duction of molasses is reportedly used by 
local distilleries in the manufacture of 
alcohol and the remainder is used mainly 
for cattle feed. 

The Government has estimated do- 
mestic consumption of sugar for the year 
1947 at 360,000 quintals, having reserved 
this amount from the 1946-47 crop. The 
Comision de Defensa de la Industria 
Azucarera has reported that consump- 
tion during the period January 1, 1947, 
to October 28, 1947, amounted to ap- 
proximately 320,000 quintals. This fig- 
ure, however, includes the 40,000 quin- 
tals purchased by the Salvadoran Goy- 
ernment, of which about 35,000 quintals 
were still unsold at the end of October. 

Sugar exports during the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, to October 28, 1947, 
amounted to 55,260 quintals, and exports 
during the calendar year 1946 totaled 
31,947 quintals. Honduras took 50,338 
quintals in the 1947 period. 

Sugar stocks on hand as of October 28. 
1947, amounted to 253,703 quinials, of 
which 40,000 quintals were earmarked 
for domestic consumption, 35,000 were 
held by the Government, and 178,703 
were for export. 

E] Salvador’s sugar producers are faced 
with a difficult situation, as relatively 
large exportable stocks of sugar will 
probably have to be carried over into the 
next crop year. This situation has been 
aggravated by the fact that 1947-48 
production is expected to exceed 500,000 
quintals, or much more than domestic 
requirements. Local producers, to facil- 
itate exports, have petitioned the Gov- 
ernment to waive the sugar export tax 
of 3 colones ($1.20) per quintal 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of sugar beets in Turkey in 
1947 is officially estimated at 613,744 met- 
ric tons, about the same as the 1946 out- 
put of 614,869 tons. 

The production of sugar will be a few 
thousand tons above the 96,000 metric 
tons produced in 1946, states an official 
of the Turkish Sugar Factories. Early 
in the season prospects for the sugar- 
beet crop were not bright. Much re- 
planting was necessary and drought de- 
layed early growth, but conditions im- 
proved as the season progressed. The 
yield of sugar beets per hectare (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) is much below 1946, 
but the high sugar content of the beets 
accounts for the larger estimate of pro- 
duction of sugar. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION; SUGAR AND MOLASSES 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Sugar production in the Dominican 
Republic in the 1946—47 crop year ended 
August 31, 1947, was officially reported 
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at 465,428 metric tons. Sugar growers 
are of the opinion that about the same 
quantity will be produced in the 1947-48 
crop year. 

Exports of raw sugar from the Domini- 
can Republic in the first 9 months of 
1947 amounted to 426,665 metric tons, 
valued at $45,636,354. The United 
Kingdom took 326,514 tons; Canada, 
60,848 tons; and Chile, 38,521 tons. Re- 
fined-sugar exports totaled 3,435 metric 
tons, valued at $849,550. Exports of 
blackstrap molasses totaled 19,666,533 
Dominican gallons (1 Dominican gal- 
lon=0.856 United States gallon), valued 
at $2,733,433, all going to the United 
States. 

Two new sugar centrals are being 
planned. It is believed that their com- 
bined output will not exceed 30,000 
metric tons. 


General Products 


COOKING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURED IN ARGENTINA 


Manufacturers of kitchen ranges, 
water heaters, and dryers made of sheet 
metal must devote 50 percent of their 
output to gas-burning devices, the Ar- 
gentine Government has decreed. The 
reason for this decree is the contention 
of the Department of Industry that gas 
has proved to be the most efficient of 
fuels, and that upon completion of the 
pipe line from Comodoro Rivadavia 
enough fuel will be available at least for 
the Buenos Aires area. The conclusion 
is that the population should be provided 
with sufficient equipment to make use of 
the abundance of gas. 

The Argentine industry can manufac- 
ture about 100,000 ranges of all types 
annually, according to trade estimates. 
Gas-range production reached more 
than 17,000 units in 1941, but 1947's pro- 
duction is estimated at not more than 
10,000. 

Production of water heaters has aver- 
aged 30,000 units during the past 7 or 
8 years, less than one-third of which was 
designed to burn gas. The proportion of 
gas heaters has increased considerably 
in the past 2 years. 

In theory, the Government could ex- 
pect an annual gas-range production of 
between 35,000 and 40,000, approxi- 
mately one-half of all ranges of sheet 
metal manufactured in the country. 
Certain factors make this production un- 
likely for a considerable period. Among 
these factors is the shortage of sheet 
steel, which comes mainly from the 
United States. 

Although the Government decree is 
retroactive to September 1, 1947, it is 
unlikely, with respect to kitchen ranges, 
that industry can comply with it for at 
least a year. However, if the demand 
can be satisfied by the end of 1948 when 
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the pipe line is to be completed, the State 
Directorate of Gas, which is directly con- 
cerned with the problem, will no doubt 
be satisfied. 

The kerosene-range industry is fairly 
modern and specialized in its production 
methods. Its plans, for the most part, 
manufacture exclusively this type of 
range. The major portion of the out- 
put at present is comprised of devices 
which use kerosene under pressure, thus 
making it easier to convert their facili- 
ties to gas-range production. However, 
a shortage exists of various valves, jets, 
and other special gas-range parts which 
will have to be purchased in large quan- 
tities. 

Coal and wood ranges made of sheet 
metal are in large part made in small 
shops which are basically incapable of 
converting to gas-range production. 

Producers of electric ranges and water 
heaters will encounter the same difficul- 
ties as will the kerosene-range manufac- 
turers. However, the largest electric- 
range manufacturer has been making 
conversion plans for several months and 
is already producing gas ranges in small 
quantities. 

In view of previous Argentine Govern- 
ment pronouncements and decrees af- 
fecting the importation of such items as 
stoves and ranges, it cannot be expected 
that Argentina will turn to imports to 
supply its gas-range needs even if do- 
mestic producers are incapable of com- 
plying with the decree. An increased 
market for imported valves and other 
parts for gas ranges may be expected, 
however. The United States is the logi- 
cal source of supply. 


RazOR-BLADE MANUFACTURE, INDIA 


A razor-blade factory is being planned 
for Hyderabad State, India, according to 
the Indian press. Acapacity of 1,000,000 
blades monthly is contemplated. A 
United States firm will cooperate, ac- 
cording tothe report. Itis expected that 
high-carbon steel for blade manufacture 
will be imported from the United States. 


PHILIPPINES’ PLANS FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 


The organization of a Philippine cor- 
poration to manufacture fluorescent and 
incandescent lamps has been approved 
by the Philippine Government. The 
company will be financed mainly by the 
Government-owned National Develop- 
ment Company and the Philippine In- 
dustrial Equipment Company. Techni- 
cal assistance and the use of patents un- 
der a royalty agreement will be provided 
by a United States concern. It is ex- 
pected that 20 percent of the lamps pro- 
duced will be exported under the United 
States firm’s trade-mark. The remain- 
ing production is expected to be sold in 
the domestic market under the label of 


the Philippine company. Production will 
probably not start before the latter part 
of 1948. 


U. K.’s BicycLeE TRADE AND PRODUCTION 


Annual exports of bicycles from the 
United Kingdom number approximately 
330,000, according to the British press. 
India has been the leading purchaser, 
having taken about 90,000 each year. 
The next best markets have been the 
African countries—Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and West Africa. Ar- 
gentina ranks third. The United States 
is now buying more, reportedly in re- 
sponse to the preference of United States 
soldiers who were stationed in the United 
Kingdom during the war. The Nether- 
lands and Belgium are reported to be 
good markets at present. 

The British bicycle industry is required 
to export 75 percent of its production 
during 1948. During August 1947, 129,- 
600 bicycles (a record monthly figure) 
were sold overseas. In many instances 
the model which is made for export is 
different from the model used domes- 
tically. 

The British domestic trade in bicycles 
is seasonal, the greatest demand being in 
the April—-August period. During the re- 
mainder of the year the industry is sup- 
ported by exports. 

Mass-production methods have been 
developed by one of the largest producers 
which operates two large factories in 
Birmingham employing about 5,000 
workers, and plans a third factory in 
that city. During the April—August pe- 
riod in 1247 this company produced about 
500,000 bicycles for the domestic market. 
Handle bars are manufactured at the 
rate of 12,000 sets weekly, compared with 
22,000 before the war. All parts are made 
by this company and the complete 
bicycle is assembled by it. 


REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFT INDUSTRIES, SPAIN 


A project aimed to revive Spain’s an- 
cient handicraft industries, including the 
hand production of porcelain, furniture, 
tapestries, rugs, and fabrics, has been 
undertaken by a corporation known as 
the United Artistical Industries. 

The new organization hopes to create 
luxury goods for the export market, par- 
ticularly in the United States and Latin 
America. Sample shipments have been 
disposed of quite readily in England and 
Switzerland. Although the acquisition 
of foreign exchange is a potent economic 
motive, the operations of the organiza- 
tion also are regarded as a means of 
reestablishing the reputation of Spain as 
one of the artistic centers of the world. 

A three-story factory building and 
housing project is nearing completion 
near Madrid. 

A primary objective of the United Ar- 
tistical Industries is the training of 
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skilled workers in each of its crafts with 
the purpose of eventually producing 
pieces of exceptional] individual artistic 
merit. Most of the 600 artisans now 
employed are between the ages of 14 and 
18 and have been trained by older crafts- 
men. In addition to the training pro- 
vided by the factory itself, colonies of 
artisans have been formed in various 
parts of the country to perfect the an- 
cient regional arts and pass on the skills 
to new craftsmen. 

The porcelain production is still in an 
experimental stage. The quality is not 
yet comparable to the best well-known 
ware, but the decorating is said to be 
very well done. With improvement in 
techniques and the completion of the 
new oven, a capacity of 2,000 pieces of a 
superior type of Spanish porcelain is 
anticipated. 

In the furniture shops, effort is di- 
rected largely toward reproduction of 
Spanish antiques, although some crea- 
tive and custom work has been done. 

The best results, however, have been 
obtained in the production of rugs and 
fabrics. Carpets made by the founda- 
tion already have found acceptance 
abroad, and the quality of the tapestries 
is said to approach that of the famous 
old Madrid tapestries hung in many 
Spanish palaces. In addition to floor 
and wall coverings, brocades, damasks, 
silks, velvets, and other fine fabrics are 
being produced. 

Few machines have been found neces- 
sary, since most of the operations of the 
foundation are by hand. However, fa- 
cilities are available for washing and 
spinning wool and for winding silk, as 
well as a small porcelain oven and the 
necessary mechanical woodworking 
tools. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Average monthly production and do- 
mestic consumption of selected electrical 
appliances in the United Kingdom during 
the first quarter of 1947, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1946, were as 
follows: 


Monthly Average Production and Domestic 
Consumption of Electrical Appliances in 
the United Kingdom, First Quarters of 
1946 and 1947 


First quarter First quarter 


1946 1947 

Item Domes- Domes- 
Produc- tic con- Produc- tic con- 

tion sump- tion sump- 

tion tion 

Number Number Number Number 

Heaters 179, 700 163,900 183.000 151, 300 
Irons 250, 500 (214,100 222,000 160, 700 
Vacuum cleaners 33,100 | 26.700 70,000 419, 000 
Kettles 34,900 29.400 | 70, 200 58, 900 


Source: British Ministry of Supply 
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Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF HIDES 
AND SKINS, ARGENTINA 


The sharp falling off in demand for 
Argentine leather which began early in 
1947 is being reflected in curtailed op- 
eration of tanneries. Estimates place 
production in October at about 50 per- 
cent of capacity. Average monthly con- 
sumption of cattle hides dropped to only 
110,000 in the third quarter, as com- 
pared with a monthly average of 120,000 
in the second quarter and 200,000 
monthly in the first quarter of 1947. 
Consumption of sheepskins averaged 
1,500,000 per quarter in 1946, but dropped 
to less than 1,000,000 in the third quar- 
ter of 1947. More than half of the 
leather is being consumed locally, where- 
as in 1946 domestic consumption ac- 





counted for less than 40 percent. About 
95,000 goatskins were consumed monthly 
by the tanning industry during the third 
quarter of 1947, as compared with 100,- 
000 skins in the first two quarters ang 
140,000 skins monthly in 1946. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION oF 
TANNING MATERIALS 


During the first 9 months of 1947, Ar. 
gentina exported 167,145 metric tons of 
quebracho extract and 1,496 tons of 
urunday extract as compared with 213.- 
703 tons and 1,901 tons, respectively, in 
like months of 1946. 


Approximately 18,849 tons of que- 
bracho extract were used as compared 
with 22,718 tons in_ corresponding 
months of 1946. 


UNITED KINGDOM’sS FOREIGN TRADE 


United Kingdom imports of hides and 
skins, during September 1946 and 1947. 
according to a British trade paper, were 
as follows: 


United Kingdom Imports of Hides and Skins 


Quantity in hun 


Cattle hides 
Wet 
Dry and salted 
Calfskins 
Sheep and lamb skins, wooled 
Other, including sheep and lamb hair skins 
Groatskins 
Reptile skins 
Other sorts 
Hides and skins not being for skins further treated split 


Source: The Leather Trade Review, Oct 


Export of leather from the United Kingdom during 


are shown in the accompanying table: 


TV nited Kingdom 
Quantity in hundredwe 
Ite 
Undressed leather 
Cattle-hide sole leather; bends, butt ides, and backs 
Shoulders, bellies, and other offal 
Rough tanned hide leather; whole hides, backs, butt 
ends 
Other sorts 
Other rough ianned leather, whole sheepskir 
Split (grains and fleshe 
Other sorts 
Dressed leather 
Full chrome glace and suede kid upper leather quart 


Other sorts 
Other than full 
Lining ieather 
Hide mechanical and textile leather 
All other dressed hide leather 


chrome upper leather 


Chamois, doeskin, and gloving leather 

Other dressed goat and sheep leather 

All other dressed leather 

Source: The Leather Trades’ Review, Oct. 29, 1947, p 


United Kingdom exports of leather 
manufactures during September 1947, 
with corresponding figures for 1946 in 
parentheses, according to a British trade 
periodical, included: 6,126 handbags and 
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purses (11,096), valued at £14,898 
(£22,099); all other bags, pouches, and 


trunks, valued at £52,156 (44,644) ; fancy 
leather goods, not elsewhere specified, 
£7,135 (16,713); 8,619 dozen pairs of 
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leather gloves (7,012), valued at £1,089 
(38,242) ; and footwear valued at £467,- 
788 (551,813). 

Imports included 15,496 dozen pairs of 
leather gloves (7,877), valued at £88,181 
(18,606) ; and footwear valued at £214,- 
786 (54,027). 


Export TRADE IN GOATSKINS, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Exports of goatskins from the Nether- 
lands Indies, particularly Java, were re- 
sumed on a very small scale in August 
1947. Only a few hundred skins were 
shipped, but in September the quantity 
reached about 10,000 pieces, all destined 
for Europe. About 80 percent of the 
September shipments was first quality 
and sold at 4 guilders each, c. i. f. Euro- 
pean ports. The remainder was second 
quality priced at 2.75 guilders each, 
c. i. f. European ports. (The official rate 
of exchange is approximately 2.625 
guilders to $1, U. S. currency.) 

It is hoped to gradually increase this 
trade in coming months. In_ 1940, 
2,590,590 goatskins were exported, of 
which 2,429,820 went to the United 
States. 


Lumber and 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO GRENADA, B. W. I. 


Imports of timber and unmanufac- 
tured wood into Grenada, British West 
Indies, totaled 1,374,626 superficial feet 
(1 superficial foot--approximately 1 
board foot) during the first 8 months of 
1947, compared with 1,084,563 superficial 
feet in the corresponding period of 1946. 


BaLSA-Woop EXporRTS FROM ECUADOR 


Exports of balsa woood from Ecuador 
dropped to 524,027 kilograms during the 
first 6 months of 1947 from 1,617,380 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding period 
of 1946. Exports to the United States 
represented 63 percent of the total, com- 
pared with 95 percent in the first 6 
months of 1946. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


EFFORTS MaDe To LOWER PRICES, CHILE 


Discussions over a period of a month 
between the Chilean Minister of Health 
and pharmaceutical and drug merchants 
in Chile failed to result in any agree- 
ment for the control of prices of these 
products, according to recent reports. 
Official announcements, however, stated 
that an attempt was being made to lower 
Prices on essential drugs and infant food. 
Most retail drug prices were raised about 
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15 percent in July, and the attempt to re- 
duce them was meeting stiff resistance 
from dealers. 

Pharmaceutical supply houses in Chile 
were campaigning for lower tariffs on 
some essential drugs and were trying to 
obtain official exchange with which to 
release 2,000,000 pesos’ worth of drugs 
tied up in Chilean customs. 


UNRRA DELIVERIES TO AUSTRIA 


Up to July 31, 1947, deliveries of medi- 
cal supplies by UNRRA to Austria were 
valued at $1,848,000. Both the United 
States and British Armies turned over 
to UNRRA goods, including $352,000 
worth of medical supplies. The UNRRA 
program terminated on June 30, 1947. 


Stocks Very Low, DAIREN, CHINA 


Reports from Dairen, China, state that 
stocks of medicines are extremely low, 
even in the Dairen Central Hospital. In 
this area, modern medicines are almost 
nonexistent. 


SITUATION IN QUININE INDUSTRY OF 
COLOMBIA 


Exploitation of cinchona bark was in- 
tensified in Colombia during World War 
II, and several new plants were estab- 
lished for the production of quinine salts. 
By 1946, production had reached 5,600 
kilograms of quinine sulfate, of which 
more than 3,200 kilograms were exported. 
The Government, taking into considera- 
tion Colombia’s prewar imports of qui- 
nine, calculates that in 1946 the quinine 
industry produced an additional 1,300,- 
000 pesos in foreign exchange for the 
country. 

With the resumption of quinine pro- 
duction in other producing countries, 
however, it is believed that the Colom- 
bian quinine industry is threatened with 
serious competition, which will be diffi- 
cult to meet because of high production 
costs. The Government is studying the 
advisability of adopting protective meas- 
ures. 


CONDITIONS IN HUNGARY’S PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The pharmaceutical industry in Hun- 
gary was facing raw-material shortages, 
but efforts were being made to speed up 
production, stated July reports. The 
vaccine industry, with its production of 
animal serum, was meeting domestic 
needs. State influence in the vaccine 
industry was reportedly confined to gen- 
eral supervision and the control, to a 
certain degree, of production. The order 
providing for full State intervention had 
not become effective. 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH ZONE OF GERMANY 


The pharmaceutical industry of the 
British Zone in Germany was using only 
a small proportion of its capacity, a little 
more than sufficient for the German do- 


mestic economy at existing low levels of 
consumption, according to August re- 
ports. Some drugs and medicinals in 
stock had been exported. 

Production of insulin from indigenous 
sources in the British Zone of Germany 
was reported to be low in August. Only 
6,606,000 units were produced in July, 
about half the amount expected. In 
April, output had totaled 13,000,000 
units. 

Supplies of agar-agar continued 
scarce in the British Zone, but the arrival 
by air of 50 kilograms was reported. 

There was still a shortage of X-ray 
film, silver salts, iodine salts, strophantin, 
liver extracts, and digitalis. 


PLANS ‘FOR EXPANDING VETERINARY 
SERVICES, HYDERABAD, INDIA 


Included in a 15-year development 
plan for Hyderabad State in India is the 
expansion of the veterinary department. 
The aim is to provide one assistant vet- 
erinary surgeon for 25,000 head of cattle 
and one qualified surgeon to be in charge 
of 600,000 head of cattle, excluding other 
stock. 

In 1935, there were 13,008,282 head of 
cattle, which would require under this 
program 22 veterinary surgeons and 520 
assistant surgeons. The total cost of 
the program over the 15-year period is 
estimated at 36,269,000 rupees. (Quo- 
tation for rupee, as of October 23, 1947— 
1 rupee=$0.3016.) 

In addition, the 15-year plan includes a 
total expenditure of 2,426,000 rupees for 
the establishment of a central veteri- 
nary laboratory and the construction of 
a veterinary and animal-husbandry col- 
lege. 


EXPORTS OF WHALE AND FISH-LIVER OILS, 
JAPAN 


The Vitamin A-D Association in Japan 
recently agreed to make available for 
export all liver oils with a potency higher 
than 30,000 international units of vita- 
min A per gram, in line with the program 
to step up fishery exports and help meet 
the world shortage of liver oil. Whale 
oil valued at $3,000,000 and 25 tons of 
vitamin A and D oil, valued at $750,000, 
had been exported by July of this year. 


JAPANESE EXPoRTs TO U. S. 


Revised estimates indicate that during 
the first half of 1947, exports of drugs 
from Japan to the United States included 
the following items (in pounds): Agar- 
agar, 167,500; camphor oil, 45,000; re- 
fined camphor powder, 17,925; refined 
camphor tablets, 15,684; fish-liver oil, 
217,252; and safrole, 22,500. 


SHARK-LIVER INDUSTRY, MANZANILLO, 
MEeExIco 


Formerly the shark-liver industry was 
of considerable importance in Manza- 
nillo, Mexico, but with the current low 
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market price, it has not been found eco- 
nomic to continue the business. Pay- 
ment is made on the amount of oil ob- 
tained, and since it is difficult to judge 
what this will be, the supplier often finds, 
when payment is received from the 
buyer, that he has operated at a loss. 


IMPORTS, REUNION 


Reunion’s imports of medicinal prep- 
arations during the first 7 months of 1947 
amounted to more than 36,100 kilograms, 
valued at 11,632,000 francs. The chief 
sources were as follows: France, 34,100 
kilograms, valued at 10,118,000 francs; 
the United States, 200 kilograms, 433,000 
francs; and England, 1,800 kilograms, 
1,060,000 francs. Lesser quantities were 
imported from China, Mauritius, Swit- 
zerland, and Madagascar. 


PENICILLIN IMPORTS, SWEDEN 


During the first 9 months of 1947, 
Sweden imported a total of 189,074,945.- 


000 Oxford units of penicillin. The fol- 
lowing items were included in this 
amount: 
Num- 
Item ber of | Oxford units 
packets 
Ampoules of 
100,000 O. U $20, 307 42. 030. 000, 000 
200,000 O. U $85,940 97, 188, 000, 000 
500,000 O. T 79, 758 39. 879. 000, 000 
1,000,000 O. T 7, 250 7, 250, 000, 000 
Total ampoules 993, 255 186, 347, 000, 000 
Suspended in oil 2. 605 2. 705, 000, 000 
Tablets and troches $25 14. 000, OOK 
Dental cones AK) . 100, 000 
Ophthalmic ointments 50 175, 000 
Other ointments 100 5, 670, 000 
Grand total 996, 635 189. 074. 945. 000 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


At “Chile Films,” the largest motion- 
picture studios in Chile, almost complete 
inactivity prevailed in the first 9 months 
of 1947. At the close of the period, how- 
ever, it Was announced that the Fomento 
Corporation had definitely assumed the 
management of the enterprise, and its 
liabilities. Plans are now being drawn 
up for operating studios constantly in 
the future, through their use by local and 
by foreign producers. 

Only three Chilean-made feature films 
were exhibited in Santiago during the 
third quarter of 1947. Present produc- 
tion seems to be limited to one docu- 
mentary film and a feature film, neither 
financed by Chile Films. On the other 
hand, Chilean manufacturers and stores 
are Making greater use of sound adver- 
tising films and of local news reels to 
advertise their products. 
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The price of admission to theaters has 
been steadily increasing. The average 
increase since March is estimated at 
25 percent. Theater operators foresee 
further rises to cover steadily increasing 
operating costs. 

Fewer films were exhibited during the 
third quarter, and none of the French 
or Russian films shown had long runs. 
Two previously exhibited German films 
shown for the first time since the war 
were less successful than had been anti- 
cipated. Guaranteed Pictures, a com- 
pany new to Chile, began distribution of 
British films. Most of those shown up to 
now have been distributed through 
United States companies. 

Foreign-exchange shortages continue 
to handicap the operations of motion- 
picture importers. Although an increase 
of $200,000 over the dollar exchange orig- 
inally allocated for 1947 had been au- 
thorized, importers had not been able by 
mid-October to obtain the foreign ex- 
change itself. Continued efforts to ob- 
tain this exchange, and the additional 
amount of $200,000 promised earlier by 
the President, are being made by the As- 
sociation of Motion Picture Importers 
and by other United States interests in 
Chile. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During August 1947 there were 24 first- 
run releases in Habana (Cuba) theaters, 
of which 11 were of United States origin, 
7 were made in Mexico, 3 in Great Brit- 
ain, 2 in France, and 1 in Argentina. Of 
this group, United States pictures ac- 
counted for 54 percent of box-office re- 
ceipts; Mexican, 21 percent; British, 19 
percent; and Argentine and French, 3 
percent each. Total box-office receipts 
for the showing of these films, including 
two second-week hold-overs, amounted 
to $126,490 as compared with $131,286 in 
the preceding month for 22 pictures. 

A British picture was the biggest box- 
office attraction of the month with total 
receipts of $14,785 for a 2-week run, fol- 
lowed by a United States feature with 
total earnings of $11,251. Of the Span- 
ish-language films, the Mexican produc- 
tion ‘“‘La Nina de Mis Ojos” distributed by 
the Cuban firm, La Guardia Brokerage 
Co., earned the most. Box-office receipts 
for 1 week’s showing of this film totaled 
$5,311. 

French pictures have again made their 
appearance in this market for the first 
time since 1939 with the showing of ‘‘La 
Voile Bleu” and “Manon 326." These 
pictures were distributed by Francia 
Films Co. de Cuba, S. A. Recently the 
Cuban firm of Sol Film was established 
for the purpose of distributing Spanish 
Cifosa pictures. 

During August the Cuban production 
“Oye Esta Cancion” was finished at a 
total cost of approximately $25,000. 
This picture had an all-Cuban cast. 


Naval Stores, 
and Gums 


TURPENTINE Imports, EIrE 1 


In the first 6 months of 1947, Eire’s 
imports of turpentine were valued at 
£38,154, compared with £36,602 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 





Gun Imports, U. K. : 


British imports of gum arabic during 
July 1947 amounted to 19,261 hundreg. | 
weight valued at £63,593, compared with | 
28,397 hundredweight valued at £96,074 
in July 1946. Average monthly imports 
of this gum during 1938 were 10,715 
hundredweight valued at £18,054, reports 
the British press. 

Imports of gum kKaraya into Great 
Britain in July 1947 amounted to 522 | 
hundredweight valued at £4,966, as com- 
pared with 589 hundredweight valued at 
£4,973 in the like month in 1946. 

In July 1947, Great Britain imported 
a total of 2,410 hundredweight of gum 
tragacanth worth £82,246, compared with 
5,780 hundredweight valued at £211,106, } 
in July 1946. Average monthly imports 
of this product during 1938 were 698 
hundredweight valued at £13,954. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTSs, 


INDIA 


GuM-KARAYA 


Local dealers in gum karaya in India 
believe that current production is about 
15 percent higher than the 1945 estimate 
of 10,000 long This increase in 
output is attributed to the 
wider area over which the gum is being 


tons 
reported 


tapped 

The 
traffic greatly restricts movement of the 
gum to port markets. Certain exporters 
have attempted to minimize the effect 
of transport difficulties by sorting and 
grading the gum in the interior markets 


extreme congestion in railway 


and bringing only exportable grades to 
Bombay 

The artificial shortage of gum kKaray& 
created in Bombay by transport limita- 
tions, coupled with the substantial de- 
mand from United States purchasers has 
caused a sharp rise in prices in recent 
months. The export price for first- 
grade gum karaya in mid-October was 
$45 per hundredweight c. and f. New 
York, compared with $36 per hundred- 
weight in July 1947. (1 hundred- 
weight=—112 pounds.) Grades No. 2 and 
No. 3 were quoted in October at $33 and 
$28 per hundredweight, respectively. 
The future price trend is dependent 
mainly on inquiries from the United 
States, the chief customer for the gum. 
There is little local demand for this 
product. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SOME VEGETABLE 
OILSEEDS, COLOMBIA 


Increases have been shown in produc- 
tion of some vegetable oilseeds in Colom- 
bia, notably sesame, which probably will 
reach a total of 7,000 to 8,000 metric tons 
in 1947, as compared with 300 to 400 tons 
in 1938. 

Domestic copra also has been increas- 
ing in quantity—an estimated 4,000 tons 
in 1946, as compared with less than 1,500 
tons in 1937. 


CuBAN PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF 
PEANUT OIL 


On the basis of reports from Govern- 
ment sources and from crushers, it is 
believed that Cuba's 1947-48 peanut crop 
will be close to 50,000,000 pounds of nuts 
in the shell, as compared with an esti- 
mated 58,000,000 pounds in 1946-47. 

Peanut-oil production for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1947, is expected to total 
about 11,000,000 pounds. 

A general feeling of uncertainty has 
characterized the marketing of Cuban 
peanuts and peanut oil, reflecting the 
somewhat erratic price fluctuation of ed- 
ible oil in the United States, but most 
persons in the Cuban industry are fairly 
confident of a profitable year. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Peanuts are the main source of oil in 
the Dominican Republic. Production of 
peanuts in the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 1,516 metric tons. 

The Dominican peanut factory has 
been unable to operate at capacity be- 
cause of the small size of the 1946 peanut 
crop. The company produced 109,100 
gallons (1 gallon=7.5 pounds) of peanut 
oil during the first 4 months of 1947, as 
compared with 167,250 gallons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. The fac- 
tory purchased 1,022,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts in the first 4 months of 1947 as com- 
pared with 4,848,000 pounds in the like 
period of 1946. 

Exports of dried coconuts during the 
first 6 months of 1947 amounted to 928.,- 
838 kilograms valued at $68,389, as com- 
pared with 2,995,404 kilograms valued 
at $322,819 during the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


PALM-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
SUMATRA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Before the war, approximately 225,000 
metric tons of palm oil and 45,000 tons 
of palm kernels were exported from 
Sumatra annually. 

Little is as yet known regarding the 
condition of palm-oil enterprises in the 
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reoccupied areas of Sumatra. It is be- 
lieved, however, that 80 to 85 percent of 
the prewar palm-oil areas (totaling about 
226,000 acres in 1942) remain intact. 
The capacity of the processing factories 
is believed to have been reduced to about 
30 percent of prewar capacity. One of 
the factories in the reoccupied zone in 
southern Sumatra is reported damaged, 
but it is expected that the necessary re- 
pairs can be completed within 5 months. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
TUNISIA 


Between 16,000 and 18,000 metric tons 
of olive oil is expected to be produced in 
Tunisia in the 1947-48 season, or about 
38 percent of the average annual output 
in the 1930-39 period. An estimated 
20,000 tons were produced in the 1946-47 
season. 

Whereas normal consumption needs 
average 30,000 tons annually, on the 
present basis of an official individual 
monthly ration of four-tenths of a liter 
(0.84 pint), requirements approximate 
17,000 tons. Inasmuch as quantities 
made available from the 1946-47 output, 
which began to appear on the official 
market on December 1, 1946, totaled 
14,000 tons, and imports to the middle 
of October 1947 fell just short of the 
deficit, Tunisian reserves at the begin- 
ning of the next season (December 1, 
1947) will be officially nil. However, un- 
ascertained quantities remain available 
on the black market. 

As a result of short crops, olive oil has 
not been exported from Tunisia in com- 
mercial quantities since December 1, 
1945. 

Imports of edible oils from October 1, 
1946, to the middle of October 1947 
totaled 2,080 tons of peanut oil from the 
Senegal area and 560 tons of sunflower- 
seed oil. In addition, 1,000 tons of pea- 
nut oil, reported to be of Indian origin, 
is expected before the end of 1947. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canadian imports of paint and varnish 
in the first 9 months of 1947 were 
$2,822,000 greater in value than in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Totals 
were $9,883,000 and $7,061,000, respec- 
tively, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES INCREASED, 
AUSTRALIA 


The number of Australian factories 
producing paint and varnish increased 
from 113 in the fiscal year 1944-45 to 
122 in 1945-46, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 


tics. Output value increased from 
£6,694,000 in 1944-45 to £7,304,000 in 
1945-46. In 1939-40 it amounted to 
£4,304,000. 

Materials used were valued at £4,775,- 
000 in 1945-46, as compared with £4,466,- 
000 in 1944—45 and £2,719,000 in 1939-40. 

It is assumed that the above values 
are expressed in Australian pounds 
(£A). 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR PIGMENTS, 
GUATEMALA 


The demand for pigments has in- 
creased in Guatemala as a result of the 
building boom and also because of needed 
repairs which were deferred during the 
war years. The use of chrome pigments, 
particularly, has increased with the 
growth of the cement-tile industry. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


SupPppPLy SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Most types of paper, except newsprint 
and kraft liner paper used in the manu- 
facture of corrugated boxes, were in free 
supply in October in the Union of South 
Africa. This situation was expected to 
continue at least until the end of the 
year. However, paper dealers in the 
Union expected a marked decrease in 
paper supplies in the early part of 1948. 

The recent decline in imports from 
Sweden has been offset by increased im- 
ports from the United Kingdom. 


Radio and 


Television 


CANADA’S RADIO PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Sales of radio receiving sets by Cana- 
dian producers during the first 8 months 
of 1947 totaled 480,840 units, valued at 
$31,364,611. This compares with 332,625 
sets, valued at $14,729,871 sold during the 
corresponding period of 1946. Producers’ 
inventories of radio receiving sets in- 
creased from 9,528 on August 31, 1946, 
to 135,017 on August 31, 1947. 

Imports of receiving sets were almost 
entirely from the United States. During 
the first 8 months of 1947 a total of 71,- 
228, valued at $2,492,568, were imported, 
of which 26,286, valued at $973,305 were 
designated as “sets imported under spe- 
cial conditions.” 

Canada announced effective November 
18, 1947, sweeping emergency controls 
to improve its foreign-exchange position, 
including a total ban on imports of many 
luxury and nonessential products. Ra- 
dio receiving sets are included. (See 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Netherlands Indies Has 
Sizable Merchant Fleet 


The present Netherlands Indies Mer- 
chant Fleet, both international lines and 
inter-island shipping, consists of 193 
ships with a capacity of 1,096,000 gross 
tons. 

The Stoomvaart Maatschappij Neder- 
land (SMN) is listed as maintaining at 
the present time 3 passenger vessels and 
23 freighters with a gross tonnage of 
240,000. The Rotterdamsche Lloyd 
Maatschappij is credited with 3 passen- 
ger ships and 20 freighters whose ca- 
pacity is given at 204,000 gross tons. The 
K. P. M. (Royal Dutch Packet-Naviga- 
tion Co.) operates 7 passenger ships and 
85 freighters with a gross tonnage of 
212,000, while the Netherlands Indies 
Tank Service controls 37 tankers whose 
gross tonnage amounts to 323,000. 


New British Cargo Vessel 
Joins Mediterranean Fleet 


The steamship Crosbian, the first of 
two sister vessels ordered by Ellerman 
Lines from William Gray & Co., Limited, 
West Hartlepool, England, was handed 
over to the owners on September 3, 1947, 
after running successful sea trials. The 
vessel will be operated by Ellerman and 
Papayanni Lines, Limited, in general 
cargo and fruit trade to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Crosbian is a twin-screw motor- 
ship of the single-deck type, with open 
shelter deck. It is 255 feet long with 
1,780 dead-weight tons on 17-feet draft. 
The refrigerated store space is approxi- 
mately 1,300 cubic feet. A special cargo 
locker of 1,600 cubic feet is provided in 
number-one between deck. The double 
bottom and the space between the tun- 
nels in the after holds are arranged for 
the carriage of oil fuel or water ballast. 
A large-capacity fresh-water tank is built 
into the after peak space. 


Cuban Air Line To Operate 
Two Flights to U. S. 
Subject to Presidential approval, the 


National Transport Commission of Cuba 
has authorized the Cuban air line 
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Aerovias “Q” to operate scheduled cargo 
and passenger services between Cuba and 
the United States. Under the terms of 
the authorization Aerovias “Q” will op- 
erate two services: (1) Habana-Los An- 
geles, with technical stops at Galveston 
and El Paso; (2) Habana-New York via 
Washington, D.C. Three flights a week 
will be operated over each route. 


China Reduces Radio Rates on 
International Circuits 


The Chinese Government Radio Ad- 
ministration has officially announced the 
revision on November 1 of basic rates on 
United States circuits. Message charges 
thus reduced are as follows: Per word 
full rate, CN$43,200: code messages, 
CN$25,920; deferred messages, CN$21,- 
600; and night letters, CN$14,400. Press 
rates were unchanged from previous 
levels and remain CN$4,500. 

Chinese officials disclose that the re- 
duction instituted is consistent with their 
policy of maintaining rates as close as 
possible to United States levels—with due 
regard for financial considerations, how- 
ever. 


Switzerland Announces New 
Restrictions on Use of Power 


Many of the restrictions on the use of 
electricity previously announced, and 
which went into effect in Switzerland on 
October 1, 1947, were to be tightened in 
the following respects effective Novem- 
ber 1: 


1. The use of electricity for the purpose 
of heating rooms is forbidden even for in- 
fants and invalids 

2. All boilers, including those under 50 
liters (13.21 gallons) capacity, in households 
and collective households without a special 
quota must be turned off from Sunday night 
to Friday night instead of from Monday to 
Friday night as heretofore. A single boiler, 
however, may be operated where there are 
children under 2 years, provided the hot 
water therefrom is not used by anyone else 

3. In households and collective households 
with a quota, consumption of electricity for 
heating water must not exceed 50 and 70 
percent, respectively, of the average monthly 
consumption during the winter of 1944-45, 
compared with 70 and 80 percent permitted 
in October 

4. All places of entertainment, hotels, res- 
taurants, and shops must reduce their con- 














sumption of electricity for lighting PUrposes 
by one-third as compared with the same pe- 
riod last year 

5. The restrictions for industrial and trade 
purposes remain the same, except for firms 
requiring an intensive utilization of electric. 
ity, which are to reduce their consumption 
to 70 percent (heretofore 80 percent) of their 
average consumption in September and Oc. 
tober 1946, if they consume more than 20 
kilowatt-hours per worker per day 

The former consumption of 19,000,000 
kilowatt-hours daily had to be reduced 
to 15,000,000 kilowatt-hours after No- 
vember 1, according to the Director of 
Federal Office of Electricity Economy. 

One of the factors affecting the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power is that, ac- 
cording to an official communiqué, the 
level of the Rhine as registered at Rhein- 
felden was lower during the months of 
September and October of this year than 
at any time since 1808. 


Guatemala Establishes New 
Air-Mail Parcel-Post Rates 


Guatemala has established new air- 
mail parcel-post rates to the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Ecuador. 
To continental United States via New 
Orleans, the rates are $1.85 for packages 
weighing up to 1 kilogram or 2.2 pounds, 
$4.20 for packages weighing up to 3 kilo- 
grams, and $6.55 for packages weighing 
up to 5 kilograms 


Argentina Improves 
Telephone Service 


EMTA (Empresa Mixta Telefonica Ar- 
gentina), the mixed telephone company 
which owns and operates more than 90 
percent of Argentina’s telephone system, 
having completed its first year of opera- 
tion since purchase of the system was 
finalized on October 3, 1946, has recently 
published a “Memoria” outlining its ac- 
complishments and its plans for the im- 
mediate future. 

Despite difficulties in obtaining sup- 
plies and equipment, the report states, 
61,300 new telephones have been installed 
during the year, bringing the total for 
the EMTA system up to 558,833. The 
volume of traffic has increased, with in- 
tercity calls going from 2,018,970 per 
month in 1946 to 2,250,000 at the pres- 
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ent time, while the daily average num- 
ber of local calls in the city of Buenos 
Aires rose from 4,420,000 in 1946 to 6,133,- 
000 for the month of October 1947. 

EMTA indicates further that approx- 
imately 50,000,000 pesos ($12,500,000) 
has been spent to improve and amplify its 
services during the past 12 months. Part 
of this amount is chargeable to 25,260 
new lines which have been added to the 
system. 

EMTA’s intention is to continue to 
improve installations and services, and 
it expects to spend approximately 400,- 
000,000 pesos ($100,000,000) in 1947, 
1948, 1949, in amplifying its plant. 


Bolivian Air Line Releases 
Flight and Traffie Data 


During the first 6 months of 1947 the 
Bolivian air line, Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, 
S. A. (LAB), operated 3,091 flights for a 
total of 1,051,530 kilometers, according 
to statistics recently received from the 
American Embassy in La Paz. LAB car- 
ried 23,882 passengers a total distance 
of 8,351,023 passenger-kilometers and 
transported 291,172 kilograms of express 
and 2,094,099 kilograms of freight. Traf- 
fic, including passengers accommodated, 
aggregated 4,044,034 kilograms and 
1,605,719 metric-ton kilometers. 


China Approves Change in 
Air-Mail Unit Weight 


The Ministry of Communications of 
China has approved a change in the unit 
weight of air mail for foreign countries 
from 5 grams to 10 grams, effective Octo- 
ber 13,1947. This change was prompted 
by the fact that an envelope and en- 
closure usually exceeded 5 grams (ap- 
proximately % ounce), requiring a re- 
turn to sender for additional postage and 
delay in transmittal, which entailed a 
greater expense to the postal authorities 
than the revenue received. 


Mexican Air Line Plans To 
Operate New Air Service 


The Mexican Diario Oficial has pub- 
lished notice of the application of Lineas 
Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A. (LAMSA) to es- 
tablish and operate an air service for 
passengers, express, mail, and freight be- 
tween San Luis Potosi, Monterrey, and 
Torreon as an extension of the conces- 
sion it already holds over the route Mex- 
ico City-San Luis Potosi-Torreon-Par- 
ral-Chihuahua-Ciudad Juarez. 


Electricity Production 
Declines in Canada 

Canadian production of electricity in 
September 1947 fell slightly below that 


produced in August, according to the 
monthly statistical summary released by 


December 6, 1947 


the Transportation and Public Utilities 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Ottawa. As shown below, a 
greater decline was recorded in the 
amount of electric energy exported to the 
United States in the 2 months mentioned 
above: 


[In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 


| 
August Septem- 


Item 1947 ber 1947 


Production 

Exports of electricity to the 
United States 

Canadian consumption of pri- 
mary power (less exports and 
secondary power 


3, 641,476 | 3, 589, 497 


250, 215 | 157, 307 


3, 005, 808 | 3, 432, 190 


Finland Announces 
Flight Procedures 


The Finnish Ministry for Communica- 
tions and Public Works, Office of Civil 
Aviation, has prescribed the following 
procedure for the authorization of all 
nonscheduled international flights origi- 
nating or terminating in Finland. A 
special permit is required, and applica- 
tions for such flights shall be sent, either 
directly or through diplomatic channels, 
to the Ministry for Communications and 
Public Works, Office of Civil Aviation, 
Helsinki. The application must be sup- 
ported by information relating to the 
purpose of the flight, the air route to be 
followed, the time of arrival or departure, 
and the type of aircraft, as well as its 
nationality and registration marks. 


Hong Kong Steps Up Radio- 
Telephone Service to Manila 


An increase in the schedule of opera- 
tions of the radiotelephone service be- 
tween Hong Kong and Manila was an- 
nounced on October 27, 1947, according 
to the United States Consulate General 
in Honk Kong. This service was first 
opened in March 1947. 

Calls may now be made during the fol- 
lowing periods: 8 a. m. to 1 p. m. and 
3 p.m. to 5 p.m., Hong Kong time. The 
charge for such calls is HK$12 (US$3) 
per minute, with a minimum charge of 
HK$36. The calls may be made through 
the Hong Kong Telephone Co., Ltd., or 
Cable & Wireless, Ltd. No other radio- 
telephone connections from Hong Kong 
have been established at the present 
time. 


Brazilian Air Lines Plan New 
International Flights 


Contracts between the Ministry of 
Aeronautics and the Brazilian air lines, 
Aerovias Brasil, Cruzeiro do Sul, and 
Panair do Brasil, were published recently 
in the Brazilian Diario Oficial. 

The contract with Aerovias Brasil pro- 
vides for the exploration of a route be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and New Orleans; 


the Cruzeiro do Sul contract, for the 
exploration of a route between Rio de 
Janeiro and New York; and the Panair 
do Brasil contract, for the exploration 
of routes between Rio de Janeiro and 
London, Rio de Janeiro and Paris, and 
between the cities Belem, Manaus, Porto 
Velho, and Iquitos (Peru). 


Egypt To Supply Drinking 
Water to Rural Areas 


The Egyptian Government has de- 
cided to supply all rural parts of Egypt 
with drinking water by erecting a num- 
ber of hydraulic plants throughout the 
country at an estimated cost of E£16,- 
250,000.. A credit of E£9,000,000 was 
opened which will be uSed for the pur- 
chase of necessary piping. 

The sum of E£3,250,000 already ear- 
marked in the budget of the five-year 
plan, and E£4,000,000 to be taken from 
the profits on cotton sales, will be used 
to cover the balance of the expenses, it 
is said. 


West Indies Island Important In 
International Air Commerce 


Traffic figures reveal that Pan Ameri- 
can Airways shipments of air express to 
and from Curacao have rocketed 400 
percent in the past year, and passenger 
traffic through the Dutch colony has 
jumped 12 percent during the same pe- 
riod. Underscoring the island’s growing 
importance in international air com- 
merce was a total of 443,605 pounds of 
air express flown to and from Curacao on 
regular Clipper schedules in July 1947, 
compared with 114,745 pounds in July 
1946. Special all-cargo Clippers carried 
an additional 64,484 pounds of air ex- 
press in and out of the island during July 
1947, swelling the grand total to 508,089 
pounds. At the same time passenger 
Clippers were flying 4,003 passengers 
through Curacao, compared with 3,553 in 
July of last year. AlSo indicative of the 
colony’s aerial growth is the fact that, 
during the 3% years since the return of 
PAA service, schedules in and out of 
Curacao have increased from six a week 
to eight a day. 


El Salvador Continues 
Pan-American Highway Project 


El] Salvador is continuing work on the 
Salvadoran section of the Pan-American 
Highway. During 1946, a total of 1,332,- 
623.39 colones (approximately US$533,- 
000) was expended on this work. Of this 
amount the United States furnished two- 
thirds; the remainder was furnished by 
the Salvadoran Government. Excluding 
this figure, El Salvador spent 2,078,680 
colones (approximately US$831,000) on 
the highway network throughout the 
country during the same period. 
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British Advertising Changes 
Under Impact of New 
Conditions 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Other Media 


Electric and neon signs, which were 
popular in Great Britain before the war 
and were installed by special contract, 
are now almost entirely prohibited be- 
cause of the necessity to save fuel. When 
permitted at all, this form of advertising 
is very restricted in scope. 

Curtain advertising in theaters is con- 
trolled by one London company, whose 
rates are reasonable and do not vary 
much from accepted standards. 

Skywriting is not employed to any 
great extent because of the climate and 
because of restrictions on the use of avi- 
ation gasoline. A 15-minute flight costs 
£35, and the maximum number of letters 
used is 30. 


Some Broad Principles 


The acceptance of advertising of me- 
dicinal products is generally looked upon 
as undesirable. A code to which the 
members of the Advertising Association 
of Great Britain have agreed with re- 
spect to patent-medicine advertising is 
to be published shortly. No discrimina- 
tion is made against alcoholic beverages 
except by certain publications, usually of 
a religious nature. Any form of adver- 
tising offensive to accepted good taste is 
customarily shunned. 





Baltimore Scores Advances 
in Role of World-Trade Port 


(Continued from p. 7) 


import trade by furnishing information 
concerning oversea markets, in general 
and specifically; nature of the competi- 
tion and methods of meeting it; sources 
of supply of commodities; import-tariff 
requirements; customs regulations; com- 
mercial laws; current restrictions on ex- 
port and import trade by country and 
commodity; conversion tables of men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing and 
footwear items; individual foreign-coun- 
try electrical current characteristics; 
1947 gift requirements by country; cur- 
rent changing methods of exporting and 
importing with Germany and Japan. 
The office helps to disseminate many 
trade leads, with which readers of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY are familiar. 
The Baltimore Office is a newly operat- 
ing office, having been established the 
latter part of 1946, as part of an ex- 
panded Commerce Department Field 
Service, which now includes 46 offices 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 
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Norte.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo}, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar | 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican | 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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covering the United States and Alaska 
Examples of just a few types of inquiries 
handled by the Baltimore office will be 
cited here. 

A newly established importer wanted 
to know the requirements for importing 
edible olive oil. He was provided with 
instructions, import tariff rates, and the 
specifications to which olive oil must 
“measure up” for admission as edible oil. 





A drug manufacturer wanted to mar- 
ket a drug specialty in Colombia and 
protect the name and formula. He was 
provided with names of possible dis- 
tributors, the Colombian regulations 
controlling the registration and sale of 
drugs, and the names of Colombian 
lawyers who would register and obtain 
the necessary formula and trade-mark 
protection. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


tore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
: Neo Tork City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
in } 5 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


strali Pound: 
Australia ne te] 
Free 
Belgium Franc. 
Canada Dollar: j 
; Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna. - 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
India. - --- Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound... 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland - - - Frane 
United Kingdom Pound: — 
Official 
Free 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 


Latest 

available 

i | quotation, 

1945 146 | an gd Nov. 26, 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1947 

*$3. 2280 : | rere 
*3. 2117 $3. 2134 | $3. 2115 $3. 2121 
*. 0229 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
. 9091 . 9520 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9049 . 9329 . 8959 . 8951 
*. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
*, 2088 . 2086 | . 2086 
* 0197 . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
3012 3016 . 3018 . 3018 
*. 3793 . 3781 3777 .3777 
3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2244 3. 2250 
ss * 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
*. 0405 . 0400 . 0401 
3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 . 0913 0913 
* 2586 2783 . 2783 
* 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
*4.0350 . Pee tk 
*4. 0302 4. 0328 4. 0305 4.0312 


*A verages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





A necktie manufacturer desired to ob- 
tain oversea markets for neckties. A 
survey was made to ascertain which 
countries were the principal importers 
of American ties, and the firm was pro- 
vided with names of tie importers in 
those countries. 

A firm of local manufacturers of pleas- 
ure boats, such as cruisers and yachts, 
advertised these products extensively in 
sporting magazines throughout Latin 
America; and, in view of import limita- 
tion controls in many of these countries, 
they desired full report (by country) of 
controls, exchange situation, and related 
matters, so that they could ascertain the 
actual business potential in Latin Amer- 
ican countries and cut back their adver- 
tising appropriation when countries are 
excluding the purchase of pleasure craft. 

A local firm requested information on 
the best way to ship wool rags, either 
plain or carbonized, to get the most fa- 
vorable tariff treatment in five European 
countries. The Department’s Baltimore 
office obtained an interpretation of the 
various tariff regulations, on which a 
judicious decision was based. 

These are merely illustrative instances 
of the prompt supply of data urgently 
needed for the furtherance of the world- 
trade interests of individual Baltimore 
firms and the advancement of the posi- 
tion of Baltimore as an international 
commercial gateway. 


Bureau Cites Port Progress 


G. H. Pouder, Director of the Export 
and Import Bureau of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce, makes the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to Baltimore 
and its port activities. 
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“Since the close of World War II the 
Port of Baltimore has made striking 
progress. It is now ready to take full 
advantage of the inevitable expansion of 
international commerce—the world-wide 
advance in foreign trade which is bound 
to come. 

“We are rapidly passing from the post- 
war settling-down process, and there 
should not be too much discouragement 
about the world’s dollar troubles and its 
generally chaotic economy. This cur- 
rent readjustment stage could not be 
avoided. However, despite today’s trade 
bans and controls, there are signs that 
we are emerging from it. 

“Baltimore’s port looks to develop- 
ments such as the Marshall Plan, the 
Geneva pacts, and the program of the 
International Trade Organization as 
hopeful omens for its future. Their early 
commercial effects may be small, but they 
hold great promise for development of 
private trade within the next few years. 
A major ocean port such as Baltimore, 
which has proved its mettle in low-cost 
and expeditious handling of ships and 
cargoes, should hold a front position in 
this forward movement. 

“During the late war Baltimore was 
better than the national port average in 
the expense of freight loading and the 
dispatch of exports. Vast tonnages of 
every conceivable commodity were han- 
dled, for the port is equipped with modern 
and diversified facilities to serve all ship- 
ping needs. With this practical demon- 
stration of its maritime efficiency, Balti- 
more in the postwar period has been 
asked to handle about one-third of the 
great coal and grain cargoes moving for 
European relief and a huge quantity of 
other materials for world rehabilitation. 


It has done the job successfully and 
without fanfare, at the same time taking 
care of a very considerable amount of 
privately conducted foreign trade. Along 
with governmental port business, a new 
shipper trend toward the Port has de- 
veloped, and is in full swing. 

“With exceptionally good bulk- and 
general-cargo facilities, which are now 
being examined for expansion and im- 
provement, and with stable and expe- 
rienced labor, Baltimore as a service gate- 
way was able to respond to the national 
shipping emergencies of recent years. 
For the future, the Port has the funda- 
mentals for a broad and active participa- 
tion in the foreign trade which must 
rebuild the world, and feels that its ad- 
vantages and economies are at last being 
given a more adequate recognition. The 
Port interests of Baltimore are believers 
also in two-way traffic as the only sound 
road to prosperity for business and the 
individual and for nations.” 





Import Trade Promotion 
Vital in Meeting Today’s 
Challenges 

(Continued from p. 3) 


perhaps is even due to their intrinsic lack 
of commercial sales appeal. 


Customs “Deterrents”’ 


At two meetings of the Import Advi- 
sory Committee, the suggestion has been 
made that the fundamental barrier to 
the development of a larger import trade 
was the lack of sufficient staff in the Bu- 
reau of Customs to process the current 
volume of import entries and appraise- 
ments. It has been suggested by one 
member of the Committee that, until the 
staff is adequate to the present volume 
of our imports, it is futile to attempt to 
increase the trade. It was admitted re- 
cently by the Bureau of Customs that the 
situation for importers was relatively 
more difficult at San Francisco than at 
any other American port; as a temporary 
measure, the Bureau had to close the 
Appraiser’s Store in that port and order 
that no additional imports be removed 
from docks and piers. To deal with the 
backlog, five specialists were detailed 
from other ports and Washington to San 
Francisco, and funds for eleven addi- 
tional employees were made available to 
the Appraiser with a view to alleviating 
the congestion. 

On January 1, 1947, there was at all 
ports a total backlog of 79,000 invoices, 
which had not been appraised for duti- 
able value, but the Bureau of Customs 
estimated in October that this volume 
had been cut down considerably and that 
it probably was closer to 50,000, includ- 
ing some 6,000 appraisements withheld 











pending court decisions. Although effort 
is being made by the Bureau of Customs 
to develop improvements in procedures, 
the fact does remain that there is from 
time to time, as at San Francisco, a con- 
gestion which the Bureau of Customs is 
unable to handle as expeditiously as 
it would like. An Interdepartmental 
Committee, composed of technicians and 
specialists, has been working on these 
basic problems and the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers has also made 
certain suggestions after careful study 
and analysis. 

It is also clear that many of the pres- 
ent difficulties arise out of the importa- 
tion of new products, such as plastics, 
new foreign shippers who are not fully 
aware of American import regulations, 
new importers some of whom are not 
well grounded in import techniques, and 
new employees of the customs service. 
In this latter connection, many who are 
aware of the valuable contribution made 
by the Customs School of Instruction will 
regret to learn that this Division of 
Training, which was first established on 
July 5, 1935, has been discontinued by 
administrative action and the employees 
transferred to other duties. 


Collections 


Importers will not be surprised that 
our customs collections during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947, amounted to 
$497,533,914, an increase of 12.9 percent 
over 1946 and larger than for any year 
since the passage of the Tariff Act on 
June 17, 1930. The following table will 
be of interest, as it shows the first 10 
countries on the basis of duties collected 
on their imports into the United States 
in the fiscal year 1947: 


Valuation of Estimated American Duties 
Collected, by Countries of Origin 


ee _._.. $65, 889, 320 
SE a 
Canada - Peatacacehenndh -owemnus Sn, oe, O81 
United Kingdom_-_-____--.___---. 39, 488, 716 
Switmeriand .................... 3), $63, 705 
LES ec ..--. 28,359, 744 
a <tiecnan alae 
Union of South Africa__..._.__.. 16, 500, 760 
i thaiccicpccaqucstiabinnion Gini _. 15,013, 520 
EE Scere _. 14,360,701 


The number one position held by Aus- 
tralia is directly attributed to its large 
participation in the raw wool trade, the 
total of $121,105,594 representing larger 
duty collections on raw wool imports 
from all sources than for any preceding 
year in customs history, except in 1946 
when the total was approximately 25 
percent larger. Imports under the tariff 
schedules of spirits, wines, and beverages 
and under the agriculture products 
schedule also recorded diminished col- 
lections, as did the wood and wood man- 
ufactures group, but in this latter case 
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TRADE-MARK APPLICATIONS 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 
Trade-mark Class N nd produc publi- 
cation 
Held 8—Precision, scientific (inclu- | Oct. 16 
ding for industrial, educa 
tional, and utility purposes, 
measures and scales of all 
kinds) instruments 
Alumet 11—Cutlery for general and Do 
household — uss Cutting 
ind perforating instruments 
ind tubes (except parts of 
machines 
Azo }—Pharmaceutical product Do 
Condor S—Precision, scientific in Do 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational, and utility pur 
poses, measures and scak 
of all kinds) instruments 
Magna }—Pharmaceutical product Oct. 20 
R All classes of merchandise Do 
Indurex 14—Glass, common, laminated Do 
or wrought in all forms and 
Lany preparations. Crys 
tal glass for all purposes and 
industrial gla with metal 
netting or special composi 
Scabicid tical product Do 
Larinlux apparatus, Do 
, Medicina 
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Date oj 
lrade-mark Class No. and product pubii- 
cation 
O47 
Spark 17-—-Office supplies and equip oct! » 
ment of all kinds except 
pap 
Hollywood 2—Woolen and hair piece | Oct, 5 
ods 
Grey 10—Instruments, ipparatus, Do 
and ipp! neces, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cura 
tive purposes or in relation 
to the health of man or 
inimals 
Leishmany] }— Pharmaceutical product Do 
Sirius 10-—Thermometers Do. 
Cit Outer earing apparel Do 
clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
mis, stockings, and un- 
specific 
Hudsor 47 —Oils and other substance Do 
for tir iminati 
mb brication 
| Out 4 yparel Do 
cloth l hats, kr 
0d t ind our 
pecin 
B { 8—P 1, SCH inclu Dx 
n du edu 
tiona I util purpo 
eas ind les ¢ ill 
ind rume 
Bot { Natur nd fivial Do 
eral wat 1k 
othe | 
M S| Oct. B 
At 8—F] Do 
Ind 1—Ar 1 D 
Fit 41—A 1 Do 





the reductions were attributed to the free 
admission after October 25, 1946, of 
many important types of lumber under 
the terms of Presidential Proclamation 
2708. 

Other types of imports recorded large 
increases in customs revenue in the past 
fiscal year. For example, the revenue 
from cotton table damasks was almost 
14 times as great as in 1946, while for 
cotton tapestries it was more than 14. 
Felt hats, wrapping paper, wool yarn, 
buttons, glassware, cordage, rayon table 
damasks, cotton floor coverings, musical 
instruments, human and animal hair, 
rayon filaments and other fibers, pota- 
toes, and tinsel were other noteworthy 
import classifications on which in- 
creased amounts were collected. The 
revenue in 1947 on articles which were 
admitted free for stock-piling purposes 
during the war reached startling heights. 
For example, vegetable-oil collections 
were 1,700 percent above the collections 
in 1946, while the increase for aluminum 
was 1,600 percent, and for lead almost 
4,600 percent. 


Rise in Import Values 


There was also in 1946 a further rise 
in the value of imports dutiable at ad 
valorem rates, a continuation of the 
trend which has prevailed since the end 
of the war. These products are practi- 
cally all manufactured articles and to a 
very large extent they represent importa- 
tions from Europe. Some of these goods 
which are subject to high ad valorem 
rates, such as laces and embroideries, 
glassware, chinaware, jewelry, gloves, 
and feather manufactures, are still be- 
low the prewar level of imports. Ad va- 
lorem duties now constitute 24 percent of 
the total collected, as compared with 26 
percent in 1938 and only 9 percent in 
1943 and 1944. Specific duties, which 
were 84 percent of the total collections 
in 1944, compared with 64 percent in 
1938, accounted for 70 percent of last 
year’s total collections. Articles dutiable 
at combined rates, partly specific and 
partly ad valorem, are still below the lev- 
els which existed prior to World War II, 
10 percent, for example, in 1938, as com- 
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pared with 3 percent in 1944 and 6 per- 
cent in the last 2 years. 


Handicaps and Stimuli 


Unfortunately, the inauguration of this 
new trade-promotion program has coin- 
cided with the severe break-downs of the 
production machinery in many countries, 
especially in Europe and the Far East. 
Not until after foreign production has 
been revitalized toward prewar levels will 
it be possible to evaluate the long-range 
and full effects of these new policies on 
our imports. Even under existing handi- 
caps American purchases abroad have 
been at relatively high dollar levels, but 
only time will show to what extents im- 
ports can be stimulated. 

From an economic viewpoint, value is 
admittedly not a reliable measuring 
stick, and it would be well to recognize 
that even the expected 1947 dollar record 
wil] represent at prewar prices a volume 
of trade less than 10 percent above pre- 
war. Considering our domestic produc- 
tion and national income levels, the total 
is less impressive. Perhaps the most fa- 
vorable aspect in the import picture.is 
the duty concessions granted under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act as a re- 
sult of the Geneva Conference. It is 
not expected that the reductions, most 
of which will become operative on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, will stimulate imports im- 
mediately or radically from the Far 
East and Europe, which in that order 
were the two leading prewar sources of 
our imports. The increased recognition 
of the value of imports in our national 
economy and the subordination of do- 
mestic sales to national export targets, 
as in England, are complementary re- 
adjustments arising out of the economic 
impact of World War II and of the at- 
tempt to maintain international trade 
at the highest possible levels. 











(Continued from p. 20) 


Dry-dock and harbor equipment in Indo- 
nesia is gradually being repaired, and 
two additional drydocks were purchased 
in September to replace units lost during 
the war. 

While some progress was made in 
September, the economic life of the 
archipelago as a whole continued to be 
seriously retarded by the uncertainties 
of the political situation. From a busi- 
ness point of view the outlook at the 
Close of September was not particularly 
encouraging, since it appeared probable 
that considerable time would still be re- 
quired to effect a political settlement. 
In the meantime the stability essential 
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to economic progress is lacking, rehabili- 
tation plans cannot be vigorously pushed, 
commerce is impeded, and the country’s 
financial position tends to deteriorate. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Articles of Prime Necessity Subject to Im- 
port, Export, and Price Controls, and Other 
Regulations.—A new organization, the Na- 
tional Council of Subsistence and Price Con- 
trol, has been substituted for the Uruguayan 
National Subsistence Commission and the 
Office of Economic Affairs, and broad powers 
were granted to the Executive Power to in- 
sure supplies and prevent excessive increases 
in prices of articles of prime necessities by 
a law of September 19, 1947, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 29, 1947. 

Accordingly, the Executive Power is au- 
thorized to lower or remove temporarily im- 
port duties and other charges on articles of 
prime necessity; to regulate prices on prime 
necessities; to prohibit the exportation of 
articles of prime necessity in cases of short 
supply in the domestic market, or when the 
prices in the internal market are higher or 
lower than those abroad; and to expropriate 
stocks of prime materials, articles of prime 
necessity, and other articles. Exempt from 
these provisions are merchandise in transit. 
Merchandise the bill of lading of which does 
not specify that the goods are in transit will 
be considered as intended for national con- 
sumption. The Executive Power may also 
purchase or import articles of prime neces- 
sity for the purpose of selling them at regu- 
lated prices in the country, and import prime 
necessities to manufacture them in the coun- 
try. Such purchases will not mean that im- 
portation and sale will be made exclusively 
by the State. 

Measures to reduce prices of prime neces- 
sities by at least 10 percent from the Sep- 
tember 29, 1947, levels are to be initiated by 
the Executive Power within 60 days from the 
date of publication of this law, particularly 
on those items which have shown the great- 
est percentage price increases since 1938. 

Producers and dealers of prime necessi- 
ties will be required to keep adequate pur- 
chase, sales, and inventory records, which 
are subject to inspection by enforcing au- 
thorities. 

For purposes of this law, the following 
products are considered prime necessities: 
Plants and seeds used in industry, such as 
linseed, sunflower, peanuts, beets, sugarcane; 
cereals and vegetables, their flours and sub- 
products; tubers, rice, coffee, fruits, bread, 
meat; fresh fish; fowl, eggs, milk, butter; 
yerba mate; flour; sugar; spaghetti; oil, 
edible fats, oleos, and tallow; water; salt; 
honey; coal, firewood; electric light, gas, 
petroleum and its derivatives, denatured 
alcohol; matches; common soap; agricultural 
machinery and implements, machinery and 
implements (other than that used in indus- 
tries manufacturing luxury articles or for 
home industries); burlap, bags; construction 
materials; hemp thread; pharmaceutical and 
chemical products of therapeutic or pro- 
phylactic application; furniture; articles of 
domestic use; clothes, overcoats, and ordinary 
shoes; tires; paper; wire in general; rubber, 
rubber manufactures and gum articles; sul- 
fur; metal containers; articles for fishing; 
alcohol, domestic table wine, beer, mineral 
waters, fruit juices; naval stores; fertilizers, 
products used for agricultural and livestock 
plagues; articles of prime necessity used in 
the preparation of the afore-mentioned prod- 
ucts; cement, composition of rubber and 
naphtha used in the manufacture of brief 


cases, belts, and certain other articles; mir- 
rors, frames for glasses; trucks and truck 
chassis; forage; tobacco, popular brand do- 
mestic cigarettes; and, in general, all articles 
of prime necessity used in the manufacture 
of articles declared prime necessity. 

Other articles may be declared articles of 
prime necessity by the Executive Power. 

This law cancels law No. 10.075 of October 
23, 1941 (which was announced in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24, 1942.) 


Zanzibar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Export Levy on Cloves Increased.— 
The clove-bag levy imposed on all cloves ex- 
ported by license from Zanzibar has been 
increased -from 50 East African cents (ap- 
proximately 10 cents U. S. currency) to 1 
shilling per 100 pounds. Proceeds of this 
special levy are used by the Clove Growers 
Association to defray expenditures incurred 
in supplying and distributing gunny bags to 
persons engaged in the clove industry. 
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Export Agency Opportunities 


50. Cuba—Aurelio A. de Rojas, Aguiar 259 
(P. O. Box 1354), Havana, seeks representa- 
tion for rice and flour direct from mills. 

51. Italy—Dott. R. Wautrain Cavagnari, 6 
p. p., Via Roma, Genoa, seeks agency for 
electrical steel sheets. 

52. Italy—Landi Antonio & Co., Succes- 
sore Leonello Landi, 11 Corso Savonarola, 
Prato (Florence), desires agency representa- 
tion for woolen rags. 

53. Italy—S. I. R. I. R. (Societa Italiana 
Rarpres. Industrie Riunite), 15 Corso Duca 
degli Abruzzi, Turin, seeks representation 
for electric equipment and supplies, and elec- 
tric household appliances. 

54. Netherlands—D. J. Sloep Agentuur & 
Commissiehandel, 56—b Statensingel, Rotter- 
dam, seeks agency representation for pow- 
dered citrus juice. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Media—Chile. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Australia. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Chile. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Philippine 
Islands. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Philippine 
Islands. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Hospitals—Denmark. 

Hospitals—Guadeloupe. 














Hotels—Venezuela. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—India. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Livestock Importers, Dealers, 
Breeders, and Exporters—Mexico. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Turkey. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—Cuba. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings—lIre- 
land. 

Office-Supply and Equipment 
and Dealers—Cuba. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Australia. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—India. 

Plastic-Products Molders—Canada. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Czechoslovakia. 

Sawmills—Greece. 

Schools and Colleges—Turkey. 

Soap Manufacturers—Chile. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Netherlands Indies. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Guadeloupe. 


Producers, 


Importers 
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“Canada” under heading, News by Coun- 
tries, in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 29, 1947.) 

Canada, whose previous radio exports 
were not important, is making a bid now 
for a share of the trade. During 1946, 
Canada exported 18,852 sets, valued at 
$502,000, principally to British South 
Africa, Brazil, Mexico, China, Chile, and 
Venezuela. During the first 8 months of 
1947, shipments abroad amounted to 
38,395 sets, valued at $1,213,104, a sub- 
stantial increase over the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in 
Canada during the first 8 months of 1947 
totaled 5,486,074, valued at $2,528,389, 
compared with an estimated production 
of 3,895,757 valued at approximately 
$1,528,663, in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Canadian imports of radio receiving 
tubes during the first 8 months of 1947 
totaled 3,025,055, valued at $1,352,754, 
compared with 919,369 tubes, valued at 
$869,637 during the corresponding period 
of 1946. Imports of radio-tube parts, on 
the other hand, declined from $492,835 
during the first 8 months of 1946 to $386,- 
671 in the corresponding period of 1947. 


NUMBER OF RADIO STATIONS AND SETS IN 
SOUTH KOREA 


South Korea has 12 radio stations. All 
types of stations are included in this 
total. In addition, 1 temporary ship- 
control station at Yong Pyung-an Island 
serves the fishing fleet. 

The number of radio sets in use in 
South Korea on May 1, 1947, numbered 
273,360, compared with 280,444 on Au- 
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gust 31, 1946. Three-fourths of the ra- 
dios in use are owned in Seoul and the 
surrounding area. 


RADIO STATION OPERATING IN KARACHI, 
PAKISTAN 


The Government of India made pos- 
sible the first radio station in Karachi 
(Pagistan) by transferring to that city 
one of the four big transmitters used in 
New Delhi for short-wave broadcasting. 
This was done in time for the first session 
of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, in 
August 1947. 


NUMBER OF RApDIO SETS; LONG-WAVE 
STATION PLANNED, TURKEY 


The use of radios in Turkey is con- 
centrated in the large urban areas, pri- 
marily Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmir. Of 
the total of 187,065 in use as of October 
1946, Istanbul had 67,875; Ankara, 20,- 
907; and Izmir, 12,600. In the other 
Provinces the number ranged from 6,524 
in Bursa to 25 in Hakkari. Between 85 
and 90 percent of the sets are capable 
of short-wave reception. 

The only long-wave station is Radio 
Ankara. It reaches the more remote 
Provinces with difficulty because it oper- 
ates with a power of only 60 kilowatts 
Construction of a more powerful long- 


wave station at Istanbul has been delayeg 
and is not expected to begin broadcagt. ” 
ing before late in 1948. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF RADIO Anp 
TELEVISION SETS 


Production of radios in the Uniteg 
Kingdom during the first 8 months of 
1947 totaled 1,223,000 sets, compared with 
780,000 sets during the corresponding 
period of 1946. The monthly average 
during the 1947 period was 152,875, com. 
pared with an average of 97,500 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. Of the 
total 8-month production in 1947, 856. 
000 were for the domestic civilian mar. 
ket; in the 8-month period of 1946 the 
number allocated to civilians was 510. 
000 sets. 

Production of television sets began jn 
July 1946, and during the last 6 months 
of the year a total of 5,869 sets—g 
monthly average of 978—were produced, 
The monthly average for the first 8 
months of 1947 was 2,090. 


EXPORTS OF RADIO EQUIPMENT, U. K. 


Exports of radio equipment from the 
United Kingdom during the first 9 
months of 1946 and 1947 and total ex- 
ports during 1938 are shown in the ae- 
companying table: 


Kos Eaeports of Radio Equipment 


value in pounds sterlin 


Receiving sets 
stantially assembled: 

Channel Is] ands 
Palestine 
Union of South Africa 
India 
British Mal iva 
Other British countries 
Belgium 
Egypt 
Tran 
Brazil 
Other foreign countries 


complete 


rotal 
Valves electronic complete 
industrial 


Othe | 


r, including radio tube 
1 Reexports not included 
2 The pound sterling equaled approximately 
$4.035 in 1940 
3 Not se parately Cla sified in 1938 
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SOURCE 


Railway 
Equipment 


SERIOUS SHORTAGES OF ROLLING STOCK, 
INDIA 


With hundreds of locomotives in India 
laid up for want of parts which have been 
unobtainable from local manufacturers, 
the shortage of rolling stock and equip- 
ment is reported to be extremely serious. 


$4.88 in Unite 


th ‘other 


igation of the United Kingdom, 


199, 3& 
642, 939 


d States currency in 1‘ t approximately 
including radio tube 
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Pending the receipt of new locomo- 
tives ordered since the war, normal 
traffic is being embargoed in order t0 
transport food and other essentials. A 
serious shortage of coal is attributed 
principally to the railway-equipment 
situation. 





The Colombian Government is re- 
ported to be planning the purchase of 
machinery to hasten completion of 18 
paving projects. 
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